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The ONLY Practical Test 


to Assure Baking Uniformity in Flour 
“KITCHEN-TESTING” sii Batch at the Mill! 





The domestic science kitchen where all Gold Medal Flour is ‘*Kitchen-tested”’ 
—where the new “'simplified’’ recipes are created, 


ET there be no mistake about this! There is only 

one sure, practical way to know in advance that 

everv sack of the same brand of flour will always “act” 
the same in the oven. 


And that is to actually bake breads, cakes, pies, 
erg ites dey IRR samples from every 
atch that comes through the mills! 


That is the “‘Kitchen-test’’ which proves the oven 
rformance of every sack of Gold Medal Flour 
fore it can leave the mills! 


Domestic Science Experts created this practical 
test for us. They showed us—by actual baking re- 
sults—that the usual chemical tests, microscopic 
tests, milling tests, were not enough! 


For 2 batches of the same flour might test exactly 
the same chemically—and yet act differently in the 
oven. This fact, they found by tracing thousands of 
cases, accounts for over 50% of all baking failures! 


So today all Gold Medal Flour is tested at the mills 
for uniform baking. A trained group of cooking ex- 

rts bake every type of recipe with samples of each 
atch. Unless that batch gives perfect uniformity of 
results—perfect baking—it cannot go out as Gold 
Medal = sin 


Cake-mixing time, this Simplified 
Recipe—4-minutes. 


Last year 5 million pounds were turned back. 
Flour that only the “kitchen-test’’ could show was 
not uniform in oven action. The result — tens of 
thousands of women were saved from mysterious 
baking failures. 


A Recipe Service For Housewives 


As Gold Medal Kitchens are testing they are con- 
stantly creating new recipes. ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ reci- 
pes that simplify mixing directions—as ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested” flour has simplified all baking. 


Hundreds of thousands of these recipes have been 
distributed to housewives at cost or less. These reci- 
pes, with Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour are the 
source of Simplified Baking. Baking the surest way 
cookery has ever known. Without guess-work, with- 
out worry—because each recipe acts just the same 
way every time. 


Specimen recipes will be promptly mailed at your 
request. Simply address Betty Crocker, Washburn 
Crosby Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY—General Offices—Minneapolis, Minn. 


** Kitchen - tested ’’ mills at Minneapolis, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Great Falls, Kalispell, Ogden, Pasco. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
—“Kitchen-tested” 
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They’re Healthy! 
Help them 
stay that way 


BUY CHRIST MasS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 














The Home Economist 


and ‘The American Food Journal 


Our Netehborhood 
Teaching (community VV orthwhile 


Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. 


ET us pretend 
that you have 
braved the 
stairs that lead to the 
Foods Department on 


By RutH ALDERMAN 





spend; in comparison 
their 
they are rich (newly 


with ancestors 


rich). How can we 


help their daughters 


the top floor of the to spend both time 

Grover Cleveland and money more 

Junior High School wisely and to meet 

in Elizabeth, New the complex prob- 

Jersey. The View Toward the North—New York is the gray streak along the horizon lems of American 
May I show you city life? 


the view from our windows so that you 
may orient yourself and may see our 
community? In a knowledge of our 
community lies the understanding of our 
fascinating teaching problem. 

The white alabaster city that gleams 
on the western horizon is Newark (Truly 
distance lends enchantment.) On_ the 
north, see! you can faintly descry the 
shadowy perpendicular contours of New 
York. 

Now let us walk over to the eastern 
windows. Staten Island lies almost at 
our feet and the new Goethals bridge 
that connects it with the Jersey mainland 
rises like a long bow across the land- 
scape. 

But it is in the neighborhood around 
the school that we are especially in- 
terested because it is filled with the homes 
of our children. The various church 
spires on the nearby landscape mark sig- 
nificant areas. The twin Gothic spires 
of St. Patrick’s church rise most im- 
pressively from the jumble of railroad 
yards, factories and little houses. Its 
parish is English of speech and Irish of 
blood. Large numbers of its people, 
however, have grown prosperous and 
moved to more fashionable parts of town, 
so we have only a smattering of in- 
cipient mayors and blue-eyed Irish girls 
in our classes. 

That slender yellow spire which you 
see near the flat roofs of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine factory, adorns the Lith- 
uanian Church. The children of its 
parish have to rise early to come way 


over here to school but they arrive 
promptly and in numbers, never the less. 

That solid looking with the 
cloaks may tell them the time on their 
way, but it belongs to the Polish church, 
whose children mingle with the young 
Lithuanian-Americans in a gay school- 


bound troup. 


tower 


As they draw near, they are joined 
also by boys and girls parents 
came from Russia. And the little Rus- 
sian church with its mosque-like dome 
(adorned with a cross instead of a cres- 
cent, of course) is almost within a stone’s 
throw. 


whose 


There are many other racial groups in 
our part of the city: a negro group 
brought from the south by the sewing 
machine factory; a few fair Germans; a 
good many Jewish people. But the most 
numerous people of all are the Italians. 


This school stands in the midst of their 
homes, and by walking to the south 
windows of the building we can see the 
beginnings of a neighborhood called 
Peterson. It is a veritable Little Italy, 
where milk goats until recently chewed 
their cuds peacefully, and where the 
older women still go about shawl clad, 
with baskets on their heads. 

The panorama that we have just seen 
on all four sides is the poorest section of 
Elizabeth; and yet our people are not 
poor in the old fashioned meaning of 
that word. And herein lies the interests, 
yes the absolute excitement of our prob- 
lem. They have money and leisure to 


One oneself a 


part of the 


cannot help but feel 


army in that thrilling 
twentieth century battle which someone 
has called “the race between education 
and disaster.” 

Would you like to visit some of our 
classes? 

Miss partner) is now 
teaching an eighth grade group. She has 
just finished demonstrating the cooking 
vegetables and has 


Forster (my 


of several kinds of 
arranged them enticingly as a “vegetable 
plate.” Two of the pupils have been 
permitted to do as much as feasible of 
the demonstrating and are now willingly 
finishing up the dishes. The rest of the 
girls are over at the other siue of the 
room reading aloud in turn from thin 
text-books. 

“Why does she take the time in 
class to have them read out loud,” you in- 
quire. “Couldn’t they take the books home 
and study?” 

I asked this same question myself when 
I first began to teach here, but I found 
to my grief that unless even the simplest 
literature is read out loud and number- 
less words explained many girls simply 
don’t get the ideas. Their lack of for- 
eign accent makes it hard to realize that 
with most of these young Italian-Ameri- 
cans English is just a school language. 
They speak their parents’ tongue at home. 
Some of them say that they do their 
thinking in Italian or whatnot, and trans- 
late as they go along. 

Then too, we art trying to do a far 
bigger thing for these girls than merely 
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to teach cooking, and the time spent on 
English expression certainly is not 
wasted. Few, even of those who speak 
only English, hear an adequate range of 
vocabulary at home. 

The group with which Miss Forster is 
now working has particular need of this 
type of self-expression because they are 
of a rather low range of mental classi- 
fication. All students are grouped in 
classes not only according to their ex- 
perience in the subject and grade, but 
also according to their mental capacity. 


mental classification prophecies the 
capabilities of these children—and_ that 
brings me to the subject of tests and 
We use the new type of 


L is startling to see how closely the 


examinations. 

tests both for our daily, weekly, or 
monthly check-ups, and for semester 
examinations. These last are made out 


for the whole city by committees of food 
teachers in cooperation with Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott, our Supervisor. We try to make 
them a gauge for information, attitudes 
and techniques which the girls have 
learned, and try to keep them from being 
intelligence tests. But even so, it is in- 
teresting to see that the grades on these 
examinations parallel rather closely the 
mental ratings of the students. This fact 
certainly should be a blow to the idea 
held by some teachers of academic sub- 
jects that no matter how stupid Mary 
may be she should do well in cooking. 

In order to compensate for the differ- 
ences in mental equipment between vari- 
ous groups, Mrs. McDermott has ar- 
ranged the examinations this year so that 
the most brain requiring questions are on 
the last of the paper and are given only 
to the brighter groups. 

To go en with our make believe, let’s 
pretend that one of my classes is coming 
into my room, and that I’ve planned a 
little test for them. As they flock past 
the door they look toward my table hop- 


ing to see the sign “APRONS” which 


“or take part in a demonstration. 


would mean that they were going to cook 
(I try 
to let the children plan ahead with me 
and know in advance what the next les- 
son will be, but use this sign to expedite 
matters when they forget.) 

Their faces show disappointment for a 
moment. Then one girl remarks: “Don’t 
you remember? We are going to have a 
test today.” And all the faces brighten 
again. “Strange,” you think, “that they 
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Recipes are usually made graphic and simple 
to use in this 


manner, 




















This chart of how the utensils in each drawer 
should be arranged is hung on the wall. The 
Art Department made this too. 
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should like tests,’—but they very gen- 
erally do, and this seems unusual. 

Officers that the class has elected pass 
out the papers. I ask the class if they 
can’t think of something that ought to 
be done before we begin the test. 

Carmella, a black-eyed child from 
Peterstown, volunteers the idea that since 
we are going to have a test about meat 
and meat substitutes, the posters on 
“Body Building Foods,” and “Attractive 
Ways to Serve Inexpensive Cuts” should 
come down from the wall. (The girls 
have made these posters themselves.) 

So I choose shy little Marion to help 
Carmella take them down and soon we 
are ready. 

First there is a list of foods to be 
classified according to whether they are 
energy giving, regulating, or body build- 
ing. Then there are true-false questions 
(these are most popular of all, due to 
the puzzle loving instinct, no doubt), and 
this particular test closes with a few 
questions of the multiple choice type. 

As soon as the test is over the moni- 
tors collect the papers and pass them out 
again to girls on the opposite side of the 
room. This is an exciting time in the 
lesson for me, because the fifty minute 
period which we have will be over in 
seventeen minutes, and in that time I 
want to correct all the misconceptions 
which this test has brought to light and 
give the right ideas a chance to become 
cemented in the students’ brains. So 
every question is read and if there is any 
bona fide difference of opinion about it 
the answer is discussed. Once in a while 
such fundamental and important discus- 
sions spring up that I give them right of 
way and postpone the correction of the 
rest of the questions until the next 
lesson. 

I mention this to you when we are 
discussing the lesson after the class has 
trooped out and you ask, “Why inter- 
rupt a subsequent lesson by it? Why 
not just correct the remaining questions 
yourself ?” 





AN ALUMINUM SHOW 


These grade girls have just held a contest in shining the aluminum, 
and now they are interested in the posters because they tell about 
the foods to be used for a seventh grade breakfast. 


Note the posters in the background. 
from magazine pictures by an eighth grade girl. 
side were made for us by the Art Department. 


READING OUT LOUD 


The middle one was made 
The ones on either 
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“There are two reasons,” I answer. 
“First, because the correct answering of 
these questions is much more of a live 
issue to a girl if she has the role of 
correcting them than if she merely sees 
a correction mark on her own paper. 
And second, frankly, because I am a 
busy woman and haven’t time. If I did 
have time it were better that I should 
spend it improving my test ques- 
tions than correcting their answers.” 

Occasionally with groups where I am 
certain the morale is high enough so 
that there would not be too much of a 
strain upon a girl’s honor, I let each girl 
correct her own little test. This is be- 
cause I feel that they get a more im- 
mediate mental check-up on their own 
errors in that way and are more sure 
to get the right answer with its reason 
firmly in mind. 

I should like to show you a class that 
is actually cooking but realize that your 
time is limited. Our girls usually cook 
in groups of four—a little make believe 
family. This is to give them an oppor- 
tunity to learn to cooperate with sev- 
eral other people as they work, and to 
enable them to see larger recipes. The 
School Board provides the materials 
they use and we believe that both be- 
cause the expense of these lessons falls 
on the taxpayers and because the teach- 
ing of economy is one of our goals that 
materials should be used judiciously. 

“But don’t some of the girls in each 
group take all the interesting parts of the 
work and leave the less aggressive with- 
out a chance to acquire new skills?” you 
ask. 

Yes, I must confess they do to some 
extent. One needs to be continually with 
the little families, encouraging the timid 
and admonishing the leaders to play fair. 
And sometimes for the very reason you 
mention, we let the girls work in pairs 
instead of groups of four. 

Most of our lessons are linked up 
through various dishes which are all be- 
ing practiced for a special meal; and 
when the practice lessons have all been 
held and the luncheon, for instance, itself 
is being prepared, there are almost as 
many different kinds of activity going on 
as there are girls in the class. 

Our dining room is not especially spec- 
tacular, but our girls show a good deal 
of affection for it. Now, don’t smile. It 
is not only because they sometimes get 
“free lunches” here that this room is 
popular, but it also seems to symbolize 
to them the American customs which 
they are so eager to learn. 

I cannot hope that all the practice in 
table setting, etc., which we do goes into 
immediate effect in their homes, because 
I know it to be true that in some of these 
homes the family never sits down at a 
table together unless there is some sort 
of a gathering of the clan and a big 


Adventures 


HIS clothes clad ship I sail in 
And that, perhaps, is me, 
Has many small adventures 
As it flits from sea to sea. 


Some of the seas are really seas 
(For fate has been most kind 
And led me through old lands and 

new) 
But most are states of mind. 


In Panama I marveled much 
On divers speech and dress, 
But now I teach the children from 
Twelve foreign lands, no less. 


I haunted shops in Port au Prince 
Entranced with foreign lore ; 

These young Italians at our school 
Have taught me ten times more. 


To get a foreign point of view 
I prowled about Luzern, 
But in my class without adieu 

It crops out every turn. 


The English girls were very sweet, 
The Dutch girls picturesque, 

But they don’t ask one what to eat 
Or hang about one’s desk. 


Adventuring in Paris thrills, 
Swiss mountains take your breath; 
I love'to skii down New York hills 
And not get scared to death. 


The dark green slopes of Oregon 
Leave pictures in your mind, 
Where snow-capped hood melts on 
and on 
And fern-lined trout streams wind. 


And I am niggardly of all 
These memories of places; 

Omnipotent Niagara Falls, 
The Tiajuana races. 


But heavens! Can people really wish 
To find all gardens weeded? 

To never know the strain—and bliss 
Of feeling needed, needed? 


This child whose mother goes to 
work. 
Who mops home floors at night, 
Who dresses babies, buys the food, 
And scrubs the table white. 
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feast, and that most food is eaten from 
the back of the kitchen stove, while 
standing. But I do hope that our girls 
are now building up standards of sim- 
plicity and orderliness that they may use 
when the opportunity arises. For some 
of our buxom Italian ninth graders it 
will come soon, for many will marry very 
shortly after leaving school. 

Occasionally I grow discouraged, then 
I think, “suppose that there were no 
home economics in these schools.” The 
thought that another generation might 
grow up knowing as little of American 
standards, and wanting to know as much 
as do our adorable little girls, challenges 
the mind and stimulates endeavor. I am 
happy indeed that I have work which is 
a part of something so pre-eminently 
worthwhile. 


A * Housewarming’ 


AKES and more cakes were very 

much the order of the day on Friday, 
September 28th, when McCormick & 
Company, of Baltimore, Maryland, cele- 
brated the formal opening of their new 
Food Research and Demonstration 
Kitchen with a huge cake baking con- 
test. Several hundred cakes were en- 
tered and they were cut and judged on 
texture, grain and flavor as well as on 
an attractive outside appearance and the 
delectable prize winning cakes fairly 
melted in one’s mouth. 

Another interesting feature was a tour 
through the McCormick plant during 
which the manufacture and packing of 
Bee Brand Spices and Extracts and of 
Banquet Brand Teas were thoroughly 
explained. Several interesting cookery 
demonstrations were also given and in 
the evening a number-of out-of-town 
Home Economics guests enjoyed a “get- 
together dinner” at a down-town hotel. 

The new department consists of a com- 
bination dining room, auditorium and 
demonstration kitchen. Food demon- 
strations and lectures will be given regu- 
larly by members of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of McCormick & Co., 
in connection with the educational pro- 
gram which they have developed. The 
hospitality of McCormick & Co., will also 
be extended to other trained Home 
Economics women who may be _ in- 
terested in giving guest demonstrations 
from time to time. (Pictures of depart- 
ment to be shown in another issue). 

All of the necessary equipment for 
extensive experimental work in foods has 
been installed also and the kitchen will 
be used in perfecting the manufacture of 
Bee and Banquet Brand products by 
testing them out in actual cookery. 

Visitors to the department will be wel- 
comed at all times. 
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Points to Keep in Mind 
When Buying and (sooking Potatoes 


Part I--- Buying 
By Meta H. GIveN 





RE your baked potatoes usually soggy or waxy? Do your boiled potatoes everrbreak off in chunks from 

the outside before the center is done? After mashing, beating and whipping your potatoes, are there still 
hard lumps distributed through the mass? Have you ever had French fries break even with the most careful 
handling, or have they been sad like a poorly baked loaf? When you try to cream potatoes do they lose their 
shape and become mushy? Do the cubes or slices keep their form in your salads or stews? If you have any 
of these difficulties you probably selected the wrong kind of potatoes for your particular need. The chances 
are that you simply ask the grocer for a peck of potatoes without any other specifications. 











T is true that the standards of high potatoes that become white and mealy _ riced. We prefer, however, a potato that 
quality vary with different nations. and break into a white, flaky, almost crys- retains its shape in other methods of 
We Americans especially esteem talline mass when baked, boiled or cooking. Europeans show preference for 





Fig 4. Rural New Yorker 





Fig. 8. Idaho Russets 





Fig. 3. Wisconsin Rurals Fig. 1. Irish Cobbler iy. 7. Idaho Whites 


Fig. 2. Bliss Triumph Fig. 6. King Fig. 5. Early Ohio 
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Figure 12. 


starchy, yellow fleshed, 
textured potatoes. 

The average composition of potatoes is 
78.3% water, 2.2% protein, 0.1% fat, 
18.4% carbohydrates, of which 15% is 
fermentable sugar, and 1% mineral mat- 
ter. The most of the soluble food ma- 
the water which 
The car- 
form of 


the less waxy 


dissolved in 
permeates the entire 
bohydrate, principally in the 
starch, is encased within the cell walls. 


terial is 
potato. 


Potatoes highest in starch are the small- 
est when cooked. Those highest in pro- 
tein are the waxiest, while those higher 
in water, with an uneven distribution o3 
starch, are the soggiest. 

Although the variation in chemical 
composition is in degree rather than in 
the kind of 
siderable importance in view of the fact 


constituents, it is of con- 


that potatoes differing in composition act 
quite differently when cooked. It is ob- 
viously desirable, therefore, to select the 
kind of potatoes that are especially adapt- 
ed to the particular methods of cooking 
used. 

Criteria on which good 
based do not include such superstitions 


selection is 


as planting potatoes on Good Friday or 
in the dark of the moon, but rather upon 
definite characteristics which growing 
conditions and variety give them. A care- 


ful study of these characteristics is per- 
tinent in learning how to purchase po- 
tatoes intelligently. The average person 
finds it very difficult to distinguish be- 
tween tubers of good and poor quality 
bulk on the 


The quality, it is true, cannot 


as he finds them mixed in 
market. 
be judged entirely by outside physical 
appearance. There are, however, a num- 
ber of physical aspects for which one 
should always look. It is always safe 
to buy tubers of medium size and of 
good shape with neither too many nor 
too deep eyes. Deep eyes hold moisture 
which 


there is much 


promotes decay. Furthermore, 


waste of labor and ma- 


terial in peeling potatoes of poor shape 
or with deep eyes. Such potatoes can- 
not be perfectly cooked. Small potatoes 


are either immature or stunted in 


growth, both of which make for 


Potatoes that are too large or 


poor 
quality. 
that have had second growth (indicated 
by knobs on the potato or the hollow core 
in center) are coarse and uneven in tex- 
ture—two undesirable characteristics. 
The experienced buyer easily recognizes 
potatoes on the market that have grown 
under proper soil, moisture and tempera- 
ture conditions. He can likewise quickly 
identify those that are well developed and 
of high quality as well as those that are 


immature or have withstood drouths and 
Varieties he knows by sight. 


disease. 


Figure 13. 
Most housewives do not have this 
background for judging, but there are a 
that apply 
which will be extremely useful to them 


few simple tests they can 


when purchasing. They can also learn 
the ear marks of the common varieties 
sold and then ask for them. 


Test to Determine 
Quality 


A Simple Cooking 


Cut a thin slice transversely from the 
middle of the potato. Hold it up to the 
light. should be like 
illustrations 9-18.) The 
dense ring just inside the skin is known 


(The appearance 


those in outer 


as the cortical layer. This layer con- 


tains most of the proteins and the min- 


erals which give flavor. This is the 
portion that will be nearly all removed 
if the peeling is thick. This explains 


why potatoes cooked without the peeling 
are inferior in flavor to those cooked in 
the skins. The 
layer, known as_ the 


layer just inside the 


cortical external 
medullary area, is composed mostly of 
starch. The central part, which is shaped 
something like a star with points branch- 
ing out almost to the cortical layer, is 


known as the internal medullary area. 


This 


water 


portion is composed chiefly of 


with some starch. 





Figure 11. 


Figure 16. 
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Fig. 9. 


Washington Russets 


The Importance of Knowing Varieties 


The best hotels and restaurants have 
for several years been successfully using 
Idaho and Western Colorado potatoes 
for baking. Recently these baking va- 
rieties have been introduced to the house- 
wife. Dealers and a few consumers now 
are associating high quality in baking po- 
tatoes with the varieties that grow in 
the great potato fields of the west and 
northwest. The soil and climatic condi- 
tions of this region greatly influence the 
characteristics of the baking patoto, and 
it is only certain varieties that will re- 
spond to these conditions. Other vari- 
eties would not thrive well there because 
they would require different soil, moisture 
and temperature to develop the charac- 
teristic peculiar to the type. That dif- 
ferent characteristics should produce dif- 
ferent results in cooking seems logical. 
For this reason it is important to know 
the different varieties and their behavior 
in cooking. It is an easy matter to be- 
come familiar with the different varieties. 
The accompanying photographs of sever- 
of national and _ local 
portance, with brief descriptions, will be 
They give an 
and external 


al varieties im- 
of help in this connection. 
both the internal 
appearance. 


idea of 


Potatoes are often classified according 
to shape as round, round to oblong, and 
long. 

The following brief discussion 
help the housewife to select her potatoes 
successfully. 


will 


Round 


1. Cobbler group, Irish cobbler, round, 
deep eyes, creamy white skin. Pro- 
duced all along Atlantic coast. On 
market early. Not high in_ table 
quality. Best steamed. See Figure 1. 

2. Triumph group. Bliss Triumph, round, 
blunt ends, deep eyes, red skin. Grown 
in Texas and along Gulf of Mexico. 
On market early. Best steamed. See 
Figure 2. 

3. Pearl group. Pearl, round somewhat 
flattened, heavy shoulders at ends, 
broadest at stem giving a heart shape. 
Skin dull white, purple at eyes when 
dug. Grown in middle west, Colorado, 
Idaha, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Fine 
table quality. Runs from medium to 
large in size. Good for boiling, mash- 
ing and ricing. 





Round to Oblong 


Rurals. Round or oblong and flat- 
tened. Creamy white skin. End often 
netted. The potato of New York, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Good shape, 
popular with trade. Slow to resume 
growth in spring. Stores well. Good 
for boiling, mashing and ricing. See 
Figure 3. 

Green Mountain. Roundish, long, 
flattened blunt ends, skin dull creamy 
color. Shows netting, especially when 
grown in the West. The potato of the 
East raised in New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Middle West. Good 
for boiling, mashing and ricing. On 
market late. 

Idaho Rurals. Round, white and show 
netting. Good for baking. 

Rural New Yorker. Round, slightly 
flat, white and often netted. An im- 
portant potato in New York. Excel- 
lent for boiling. See Figure 4. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. White skin, fine 





Fig. 15. Idaho Whites 


Fig. 6. French Fry 


2. 
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grain, very white flesh. On market in 
middle of the season in Middle West. 
Good table quality. 


Long Shaped Potatoes 


Early Ohio. Round to oblong ends 
full and round, light pink skin with 
numerous corky spots. Few eyes with 
prominent “eye-brows.” Grown in the 
Middle West. A long season potato. 
Excellent for French fries, stews, 
salads, etc. See Figure 5. 


King. Similar to Early Ohio, flesh 
not quite so yellow as Early Ohio. 
A potato of the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota. Good for French fries, 
stews, salads and creamed potatoes. 
See Figure 6. 


Rose group. Early Rose, elongated, 
ends flat and blunt and heavier than 
center, pink skin which feathers easily. 
Creamy flesh. Generally flecked with 


(Continued on page 334) 





Fig. 14. Wisconsin Rurals 





Early Ohio 
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Ftome Economics With 
Electric and Gas Untity (Companies 


By Apa Besste SWANN 


Director of the Department of Home Economics, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 


HY do the electric and gas 

utility companies need the 

economist and what does she 
do for them? 

The electric and gas utility companies 
of the United States and Canada as well 
as those of the rest of the world, with 
their power plants, their sub-stations, 
their transmission and distribution lines, 
their gas plants and gas mains, serve the 
communities in which they are located 
with two outstanding necessities of 
modern life—electricity providing power 
and light; gas providing fuel in its best 
and most adaptable form. 

It is then no more than logical that 
these companies serving millions of 
homes throughout the country, should be 
particularly concerned with the teaching 
of the better standards of living so that 
health, as it is affected by the proper 
knowledge of the uses of gas and elec- 
tricity, may be conserved. 

The work of the home economist with 
the utility industry has developed rapidly 
in the past five years, but before that 
time was little known, so that efforts of 
the economist in the beginning of the 
period was of a true pioneer nature. 

So interesting is the story of its de- 
velopment that it should properly begin 
as all interesting stories do, with “Once 
upon a time.” Therefore :— 

Once upon a time about the year 1917, 
utility men of farsightedness and broad 
vision, themselves technically and “en- 
gineeringly” minded, saw the possibility 
of increased uses for their products, gas 
and electricity, and the increased sales 
for appliances using these products, if the 
homemaker was taught what gas and 
electricity when properly used could do 
for her in her job of housekeeping. 

One of the foremost utility companies 
of the United States, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company of New Jersey, 
decided that this educational program 
could be best presented to their cus- 
tomers by a woman trained in Home 
Economics, familiar with the details of 
the work required in a house to make it 
a home of comfort and_ happiness. 
3efore that time work of an educational 
nature of the socalled “demonstration” 
type had been done and it was fairly suc- 
cessful in educating woman in the art of 
cooking by gas. It was, however, but a 
beginning but from it has developed a 
broader field of education activity by the 


Newark, New Jersey 


utility industry conducted by Home 
Economics or Home Service Depart- 
ments. 

‘he Home Economics Department of 
a utility organization has quite as diver- 
sified a program of work as the Home 
Economics Department of any educa- 
tional institution. Its programs must be 
reduced, however, to the simplest form 
and to the most practical basis, with the 
thought always in mind that they are 
being given to the adult woman who 
through lack of opportunity or money 
or time has not had the opportunities of 
her daughters who are receiving this 
education in their vocational, high school 
and college years. 
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So we find that the program of work 
under the direction of the utility home 
economist covers the problems of modern 
housekeeping by modern methods and 
modern equipment, including such sub- 
jects as laundry work, cleaning, market- 
ing, meal planning, food preservation, 
food preparation and food serving. In 
order to be equipped with the fullest 
knowledge of the devices offered for use 
of the homemaker, these Home Econo- 
mics Departments include as one of their 
activities the testing of equipment and 
recipes, and keep informed of the re- 
search work done by universities, colleges 
and manufacturing companies in their 
educational programs. Then through a 
staff of home economists they dissemi- 


nate this information by means of lec- 
tures to the customers of their companies. 
In a department where the work has 
become standard, one may _ consider 
that there are three major activities. 
First: What is known as “lecture 
demonstration” work. Lectures are de- 
livered to organized groups of women 
such as women’s clubs, parent teachers’ 
associations, church organizations of all 
denominations, junior league groups, 
groups of girl scouts, camp fire girls and 
girls’ reserves, before which talks, some- 
times with demonstrations and sometimes 
without, are given on problems of home- 
making. These lectures and demonstra- 
tions are arranged to suit the particular 
group requesting them, sometimes as a 
series of talks and sometimes as a single 
lecture on the afternoon program of any 
organized group of women. In this type 
of work, a representative of the depart- 
ment who is always a home economist is 
the guest speaker of the organization. 


ECOND: What is known as Home 

Management and Cookery class work. 
This type differs from the first in that 
the Home Economics Department of the 
utility company is the hostess to a group 
of women invited generally to its own 
classrooms where lessons extending over 
a number of weeks are given in problems 
of home management and cookery. 

Third: What is known as home demon- 
stration work. Many gas and electric 
companies have merchandise departments 
where apparatus for using gas and elec- 
tricity is sold and find that many of the 
appliances after purchase are not used 
intelligently and efficiently and that many 
times complaints of poor service on a 
newly purchased appliance is the result of 
lack of knowledge of its proper use on 
the part of the customer. 

A member of the Home Economics 
Department will call at the home of such 
a customer and instruct her in the cor- 
rect use of the appliance and in the care 
of it, and will suggest many unusual 
ways in which that appliance may be 
used. This work brings a two-fold bene- 
fit to the utility. It creates a pleasant 
and friendly relationship with the cus- 
tomer and leads to the use of more gas 
or electricity, because through the greater 
knowledge gained of the appliance, a 
more constant use will be made of it. 
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These three activities may be called 
major activities, but a Home _ Econo- 


mics or Home Service Department of a 
utility could easily be called an Emerg- 
ency Department for there is no one day 
when there are not personal interviews 
with women asking for advice on prob- 
lems of homemaking, budgeting, child 
care, diets, meal planning, party planning 
and cookery. Inquiries of the same nature 
come by mail and telephone, and atten- 
tion to them has become a part of the 
daily routine of such departments—and 
too, the department is continually being 
called upon for articles on home manage- 
foods and nutrition with recipes 
for daily papers, popular magazines and 


ment, 


trade journals. 
In many utilities there is another ac- 
tivity which is a part of the routine of 


the. department, that of broadcasting 
talks on housekeeping methods and 
foods. This work, which in itself means 


only a few minutes or a half hour each 
day or two or three times a week as the 
schedule may call for, presents to the 
department a tremendous amount of fol- 
low-up work in requests for receipts and 
advice and as a logical sequence comes 
the “radio party” or entertainment pro- 
gram, which is in reality a lecture demon- 
stration periodically given for the mem- 
bers of the unseen audience. As you 
might expect, such lectures and demon- 
strations are well attended. 

It is seldom that ideals and commer- 
harmonious 
mates in the performance of any job, 
but home service in a utility, rightly ad- 
ministered, effects this happy fusion. The 
returns which follow the activities of a 
well department are both 
moral and material. 

Effects following the work of a Home 
Service Department spread through the 
community like sunshine that lightens 
and stimulates, carrying to customers a 


cialism are seen as team- 


administered 


message of sympathetic understanding, 
giving them help in that most important 
function of living,—the administering of 
the home—smoothing out dissatisfaction, 
teaching new uses for gas and electricity 
and the appliances using these products, 
creating a feeling of friendship and ap- 
preciation toward the utility organization 
which faithfully serves its community. 

And too, the work of a Home Service 
Department has its effect upon the com- 
pany organization, coordinating and har- 
monizing the activities of all departments 
by improving and assisting merchandising 
methods, humanizing the work of sales- 
men and simplifying and bettering in- 
stallations and servicing. 

Despite the powerful influences and the 
many-sided propaganda pulling women 
away from the profession of homemak- 
ing, there is one truth which has stood 
for all time, a truth which is back of all 


Home Service: the fact that woman’s 


greatest happiness is found in creating a 


wholesome, joyous environment for those 
whom she loves. Recognizing this truth 
to be as old as the hills and as strong 
as the mountains, the utility companies 
operating Home Service Departments 
with women trained in Home Economics, 
are building among the women of their 
community a tremendous confidence in 
their earnestness and conscientiousness to 
serve them in an unbiased way. “The 
way to have a friend is to be one” and 
back of the service of the Home Econo- 
mics Department of any utility, is the 
thought thus expressed. 

What are the 
utility field for the home economist? 

A brief resume of the development of 
this work in the past five years will show 
you its opportunities and its rapid growth. 

In 1923 the American Gas Association, 
through its Home Bureau 
started an active survey to find out how 
many utilities were operating a_ true 
Home Economics Department and found 
that there were then but sixteen utility 
companies in the United States and 
Canada doing such work on a real edu- 


opportunities in the 


Economics 
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cational basis. Today there are two 
hundred and forty utility companies in 
the two countries having such depart- 
ments and almost daily other utility com- 
panies seeing the tremendous good being 
done, are organizing such departments. 

Two years ago the National Electric 
Light Association organized a Sub-Com- 
mittee on Home Service as a part of the 
Women’s Committee of that organiza- 
tion. Through the efforts of this com- 
mittee, Home Economics Departments 
are being created and the home economist 
to manage them, is being sought. 

The woman trained in Home Econo- 
mics, who can be a friend to everyone, 
will find opportunity enough in the 
utility industry, and can create a position 
for herself, if she will give her know- 
ledge of Home Economics to the women 
of mature age, who now have the time 
to study the problems of homemaking for 
the betterment of their families and who 
in large numbers are becoming the exe- 
cutives of their homes rather than slaves 
of those tasks that constitute household 
drudgery. 





Figh School Traveling Exhibit 


ISS Hazel P. Roach who is Super- 

visor of Home Economics in the 
Department of Manual Training and In- 
dustrial Education, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, sends us a very interesting account 
of the High School Traveling Exhibit 
compiled by the home economics teach- 
ers of Grand Rapids, last year. 

Each of the seven high schools was 
represented by a different exhibit. The 
exhibits rotated after a two weeks stay 
in each school. Additional articles were 
added throughout the year as they were 
obtained; the items are owned by the 
teachers and were loaned to the exhibit 
committee for the school They 
created untold interest home 
economics students throughout the city 
and were great many 
students outside the Economics 
Departments, including a number of boys. 
stimulated the interest of 


year. 
among 


visited by a 
Home 


The exhibits 
the pupils in their history courses and in 
their theme writing; they also spurred 
them on to look about in their own homes 
and to there many historic 
articles which have been brought to this 
country by their ancestors. These interest- 
ing findings before this time were not ap- 


discover 


preciated by members of their families. 
As the relics and antiques are brought 
to the school, studies are made of them 
as far as possible to help locate their 
Such 
sure, be put on 
nomics Departments in other cities. 
Following is the list of the exhibits 


could, we are 
Eco- 


identity. exhibits 


by many Honie 


shown at Grand Rapids. 


Exhibit I is comprised of china, pottery 
and brass in English, Cuban, Egyptian, 
Arabian and other makes, each with a 
history attached. 

Exhibit II includes lovely framed pic- 
tures which emphasizes textiles, samples 
of swatches, hand woven materials and 
brocades. 


Exhibit III includes Tapa cloth from 
Hawaii, block print from Persia, hand 
woven, dyed and decorated Indian table 
batik from Batavia, Java, head 
handkerchief from Bohemia, Austria. 

Exhibit IV is a continuation of No. II 
emphasizing treatments in the marking 
and finishing of all table lines, additional 
hand woven linens, pictures which show 
the development of spinning, etc. 


cover, 


Exhibit V is on lace. The outstanding 
features include the lace frame 
with lace in the process of making, an 
illustrated bobbin cushion, illustrations of 
point applique, samples of knitted lace, 
antique Italian lace, lace bed spreads, 
Irish crochet, Duchesse lace, filet lace 
and filet lace frame, also an illustrated 


bobbin 


book on bobbins of Belgium. 

Exhibit VI is composed of household 
woolens as the woolen bed cover, hand 
spun and hand woven coverlet, cashmere 
shawl, Indian blanket, etc. 

Exhibit VII includes an_ illustrated 
candle dipping process, a real hemp bag, 
an old-fashioned cross stitch chair cover, 
a Ceylon bag, a sample of each bark cloth 
and cross stitch, a hook rug as done by 
the mountaineers. 
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The Story of Textiles 


Lace—The Fabric of Romance 


OW that dame fashion has very 
definitely decreed the return of 
the essentially feminine silhou- 
ette with its fluffs and ruffles of gossa- 
mer-like loveliness, it is only opportune 
that we consider the fabrics that will lend 
themselves most advantageously to this 
mode. It is natural when one considers 
feminity in dress, that, lace, the fabric 
of romance, is immediately brought to 
mind, for where is there a fabric that 
more charmingly and more befittingly ex- 
presses and enhances the delicate beauty 
of the American woman of today? 
Strangely enough, in medieval times 
laces graced the sleeves and collars of 
the swash buckling 
Spanish Main, as well as the Knights of 
3ut, through the ages, woman 
most bewitching o< 


buccaneers of the 


Court. 
has adopted this 
fabrics as her own, and today she is de- 
manding the most del’cate of American 
made laces for almost every item of her 
apparel as well as for all articles of home 
decoration. 

In former times laces were fashioned 
by the nimble fingers of the skilled arti- 
sans of Flanders, who, carrying out the 
tradition of their forefathers, eked out 
their existences by knitting or twisting 
laces by hand. Today they are made in 
America on ponderous machines weigh- 
ing fifteen tons. These machines are cap- 
able of making two hundred and fifty 
hands of one inch lace at a time, with 


production of aporoximately 


a_ week'y 


Wide World Photos 


An effective use of American lace in trimming 
lingerie. 








MOLIToR 


By C. B. J. 


75,000 yards as compared with a possible 
25 yards when made by the most skilled 
lacemaker by hand. 

The establishment and 
America of this typical old world art of 
lace making is 
tenacious 
pioneers of our 


progress in 
further proof of the 
perseverance of the hardy 


country, who have 
struggled courageously against hopeless 
odds in building up the industries that 
have made us one of the foremost manu- 


facturing nations of the world. 


| 
| 








Wide World Phwo.w 


Tea hour pajamas of peach colored American 


lace, bordered with sable. 


The first lace machine to enter Amer- 
ica was smuggled piece-meal out of Eng- 
land in the year 1818, its parts secreted 
Yorkshire butter. S« 


zealously did the old world guard _ this 


in tubs of good 


very profitable trade that an embargo 
was placed on the exportation of lac 
machinery. From this very meager bhe- 
ginning our infant industry progressed, 
augmenting its equipment by the manu 


facture of machines in America, only to 


suffer a very serious blow that threa: 
ened its annihilation in the year 1830. 
The British Government at that tim: 


controlling the spinning of all the yarns 
used in the making of laces, and with an 
eye to the destruction of our new-born 
trade, placed a prohibitive export tax on 


all yarns going to America. At the same 


(NOTE—tThese designs were shown at the 
U.S.A. Lace Exposition, which was held in 
New York in September.) 








American Lace Manufacturers’ Association, New York 


time the duty on laces coming into the 
United States was removed. It seemed 
that lace making in America, with these 
serious handicaps, could not’ survive, but 
(and possibly one could say, 


\mer- 


ican leaders have built up a thriving in 


in spite of 
because of) their struggles, these 


dustry in our midst, with plants exceed- 


ing by far in size of individual units 


and in efficiency of operation those of 


Europe. \merican designers are ever 


alert to the development of the new 
technique of their art and are constantly 
interpreting for their fabric the whims of 
fashions for our American style leaders, 
thereby originating laces that follow more 
closely the demands of our home markets. 

The uses of laces are almost too num- 


erous to mention, but let us study at least 


the articles with which they are more 
familiarly associated. 

Laces, particularly with the present 
mode, find a limitless usage to which 


their versatility may be brought into the 
fullest sway in the field of dresses. There 
are filmy silk and rayon chantilly laces 
that adopt themselves most admirably to 
ballroom in 
the tight 
skirt 
upon row of this 


the bouffant modes of the 
which appears most popularly 
with a very full 


bodices of satin 


fashioned from row 
sheerest of laces in the narrower widths 
ranging from six to eighteen inches, and 
occasionally with contrasting or blending 
colors in the same garment. For the 


there are, as well, an 


evening 


gown 


Wide World Photos 


Ensemble of rose beige American Cotton 
Duchess Lace. 
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endless variety of metal laces spun from 
threads of gold and silver plaited lame’ 
interspersed here and there with a bright 
dash of color. These may be classed as 
the royal family of the American lace 
gentry, for their scintillating beauty lends 
a real touch of regal splendor to the 
gown they grace. 


OR the most appropriate kown for 

afternoon or the informal evening 
bridge game, milady will find a limitless 
variety of the heavier types such as the 
“Bohemian,” a sort of vermicelli pattern 
woven of silk and rayon; “Spanish,” a 
heavier type also of silk and rayon in a 
variety of patterns ranging from the 
more staple floral effects to the bizarre 
mode of the moment inspired by the 
modern contemporary Next we 
have the so-called “Bourdon” laces woven 
almost completely of high luster rayon 
with a heavy corded outline and the 
“Macrame,” the heaviest of dress laces, 
as well as the most recent addition to 
approximating in appearance the velvet 
fabrics so essential to the wardrobe of 
fashionable America. 


arts. 


One salient advantage of the lace dress, 
which is no doubt overlooked by many 
women blessed with the knack of “mak- 
ing their own,” is that it requires rela- 
tively little skill in the fitting to attain 
most unusual results. Its splendid 
adaptability to draping and the inherent 
beauty of the fabric itself really “covers 
a multitude of sins,” and it will surprise 
the average woman to find how really 
simple it is to make a lace dress from, 
say three to four yards of one of the 
many types of yard wide laces. 

With the unusual vogue for velvet 
dresses has come the necessity for the 
lace collar usually of American Alencon 
lace in the cream and ecru shades which 
add a subtle charm, alleviating the 
severity of the rather neckline 
and accentuating the beauty of the 
wearer. 


harsh 


What is dearer to the heart of any wo- 
man today than fine lace trimmed under- 
garments? For our American lady, pos- 
sibly due to the spareness of her outer 
garments, has become, may we not say, 
lingerie conscious? The untrimmed silk or 
rayon knitted under garment of yester- 
replaced by the 
more becomingly 
embellished, lace trimmed lingerie of to- 
day. For this purpose American Alencon 
laces vie with the finer and daintier 
American Valenciennes and here too we 
may find a considerable usage of silk 
Bohemian and Spanish laces, particularly 
in the more daintily exquisite dance sets 
combined with the sheerest of crepe 
chiffons. 

Alencon edges, insertions and galloons, 
as well as innumerable varieties of fancy 


day is being speedily 


beautiful and more 


shapes, ranging from one and a half to 
six inches in width are most adaptable 
for lingerie when combined with crepe 
de chines and silk voiles as they per- 
mit limitless opportunity for the genius 
and imagination of the American de- 
signer. 

The present day fad for the lounging, 
or “Five O’clock Tea” pajamas as they 
are often referred to, together with their 
accompanying negligees has seized upon 
the vogue for laces to use them to great 
advantage. We often find the pajamas 
made entirely of Alencon allover laces 
in a pale ecru shade with a lining of 
flesh or peach crepe chiffon. 


With the return of the feminine 
silhouette comes its appropriate chapeau. 
The reign of the snug little velour hat 
is seriously threatened, in fact, is now 
giving way to the larger and more be- 
coming shapes that necessitate the use of 
trimmings. 


OR the afternoon hat are used the 

lighter silk Chantilly laces, with crowns 
of allover patterns and with narrow 
edges of the same lace coquettishly 
draped from the brim just covering one 
eye. These are seen most frequently in 
blacks and browns, ranging from the 
lighter wood shades to the rich tete de 
negre as well as the popular shade of 
the hour, Independence Blue. 


To complete the evening ensemble 
there are sparkingly joyous little crea- 
tions made almost completely of metal 
laces in both gold and silver with a 
variation of the former, in an antique or 
old gold shade predominating, used oc- 
casionally in combination with fabrics of 
bright hues. 

Not alone are laces being used for 
apparel for they are again finding their 
way into every room of the house-hold. 

The heavier of the cotton laces, such 
as the Cluny and Torchon types are used 
extensively for enhancing the elegance of 
the well appointed dining room with its 
scarfs and table covers and its complete 
dinner sets trimmed with Torchon laces 
in a variety of modernistic designs. 

The one time lowly kitchen has in the 
past few months demanded its share of 
attention as a place of beauty in the 
home. Thanks to the genius who dis- 
covered the formula of the quick drying 
and easily workable lacquer paints, the 
lady of the household has found a new 
pleasure in tinting in all the hues of the 
spectrum the appurtenances of the 
kitchen. The American lace-maker has 
lost no time in designing laces to har- 
monize with the surroundings of this new 
haven of color; for we find narrow white 
Torchon laces with a dainty bit of color 
lending themselves most admirably to 
trimming the edge of shelves and cur- 
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tains, as well as very narrow picot edges 
of color to trim towels and doilies. 


The bedroom, too, claims its share in 
the consumption of American made laces. 
Often we find equisite “Normandy” bed- 
spreads of fancy allover nets in which 
are worked elaborate patterns fashioned 
from narrow’ valencienne insertions 
which are lined with colorful satin lin- 
ings. Then again one finds bedspreads 
and matching bureau and vanity scarfs 
of the heavier cluny and filet laces which 
add a certain indefinable majesty to their 
surroundings. 


For the past six or seven years we 
have witnessed a complete change in the 
style of curtains for the home. The 
ruffled curtains have reigned supreme to 
the exclusion of almost every other type. 
However, we are about to notice here too 
a very definite transformation, for the 
charm of the lace curtain will once more 
grace our windows of the future. These 
curtains, however, like other articles of 
home adornment will be patterned after 
the modernistic trend. Instead of the 
proverbial flower patterns of the past we 
shall see striking designs boldly assert- 
ing modernism. 


So completely has America adopted 
lace of home manufacture as its medium 
for expressing its new found appreciation 
of things beautiful, that the American 
lace industry of today is enjoying a 
period of most unusual activity, and it 
may well express a deep gratitude for 
the courage and foresight of those brave 
leaders who made possible this happy 
condition by bringing to our shores the 
art of lace making, the industry of 
romance. 


Homemaking Center 


A homemaking center will be opened 
in the Grand Central Palace in New York 
City next January by the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. It 
is planned to make the center a perma- 
nent exhibit and virtually a college of 
practical training for home life. All pro- 
ducts offered for display in the Center 
will be submitted to a standards com- 
mittee of specialists in the fields of engi- 
neering, chemistry, dietetics and home 
economics. Mrs. Charles Gregory will 
be in charge of the Center. Last month 
she visited the office of the Bureau of 
Standards and the Division of Simplified 
Practice to get first hand information re- 
garding our work in increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer’s dollar 
through the elimination of avoidable 
waste in industry. 
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Armbruster-Scottow Studio 

Reading from left to right: In the background is endive (often called chicory); in front of it is Brussels sprouts; cauliflower; 
cultivated dandelions in foreground; escarole in background; onions in foreground—yellow, white, red, small whites or boil- 
ers; the two large specimens in background are imported Spanish onions; spinach is the vegetable back of the onions, while al 
the extreme right is the true chicory, often called chicorie or chicoria. / 


eyome LVovember-December Foods 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a 
series of articles that Mr. Brown will 
write for THE Home Economist. While 
we realize that local conditions some- 
what affect market supplies, nevertheless 
the information given is applicable to all 
parts of the country. Mr. Brown is an 
authority on market conditions, having 
formerly been in charge of the New York 
Office Market News Service—Fruits and 
Vegetables—United States Department of 
Agriculture, and we feel sure that you will 
find these talks valuable and interesting. 


HAT does autumn recall to 

your mind? Does it not 

remind you of mellowing 
ruddy fruits and tawny brown nuts? Of 
harvest time and Thanksgiving feasts? 
Autumn is traditionally a period of plen- 
ty—a time of the year when ever so many 
products of farm and orchard are in 
greatest abundance. 


A wide range of food products are in 
bountiful supply during November and 
December. There are fruits of many 
sorts; nuts of every description, and 
hardy vegetables in ample variety. And 
other commodities, too, are at their best 
—honey, beans and poultry, for example. 
And each of these commodity groups has 
many sub-groups that help to lend variety 
to menus. 


Honey is a much neglected sweet now 


By CoLoneL L. Brown 








SOME FOODS SUGGESTED 
Honey 
a. Comb Honey—principally clover and 
buckwheat. 
b. Extracted Honey—clover, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, buckweat, orange, sage and 
tupelo. 
Beans 
Limas, white peas, white marrows, red 
kidneys, white kidneys, blackeyes, yel- 
loweyes and pintos. 
Nuts 
Peanuts, walnuts, Brazils, almonds, fil- 
bertos, pistachios, marrons, pecans, hick- 
ories, black walnuts, butternuts, chest- 
nuts, 
Fruits 
a. Apples—Delicious, McIntosh, Grimes 
Golden, Stayman, Jonathan, King, Spit- 
zenberg, Greening, York Imperial, Rome 
Beauty. 
b. Oranges—satsumas and tangerines. 
c. Cranberries. 
Vegetables 
a. Cabbage—red, white, savoy. 
b. Onions—yellow, red, white, boilers, 
picklers, Spanish. 
c. Turnips—rutabagas and purple tops. 
d. Brussels sprouts and cauliflower. 
e. Greens—lettuce, spinach, cultivated 
dandelions, chicory, escarole. 
Poultry 
Turkeys, geese, ducks, roasting chick- 
ens. 








in flush season. No other sweet sur- 
passes it in healthfulness and delicacy of 
flavor. It is sold in two different forms, 
the comb and the extracted. Comb honey 
costs more because of the difficulty of 
getting attractive combs, and because it 
is so fragile and hard to ship. The finest 
combs are tightly attached to the frame 
and weigh 12 ounces het, or more. The 
weight is generally stamped on the out- 
side of the frame. 


The color and flavor of honey depend 
almost entirely on the kind of flowers 
available to the bees. Thus we get orange 
and sage honeys from California; alfalfa 
and sweet clover from the Rocky Moun- 
tain states; clover and buckwheat from the 
Middle West and North, and tupelo from 
Florida. Each of these flavors has slight- 
ly different properties that make it 
distinct. 

The colors vary from a white to a 
dark amber. Orange blossom and tupelo 
are generally white while buckwheat is 
invariably a dark amber. The clovers and 
sages vary from white to amber. Gen- 
erally speaking, the lighter in color that 
honey is the more delicately flavored— 
and also expensive—it is. There is no 
appreciable difference in purity and food 
value between flavors and colors so you 
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can depend on your palate in making a 
selection. 
You 


honey sometimes candies or sugars upon 


may have noticed that a jar of 


standing for several weeks. Sugaring 
does not spoil honey in any respect. In- 
unblended honey sugars 


deed, a more 


more quickly than a blended one. 

Much of the honey that is sold in the 
larger cities is blended, that is, it con- 
tains a mixture of Deal- 
ers practice this because it prevents sugar- 
and 


several flavors. 
uniform color 
The blended product 
healthful as 


ing and insures a 
flavor at all times. 
and any 


is just as pure 


other. 


Here are two points to remember about 
honey. First, never leave it in the ice- 
box because it will soon sugar there. Sec- 
ond, if you have a jar that sugars you 
can clear it up quickly by putting the 
jar in hot water for a few minutes. The 
water should not be hotter than you can 


hold your hand in. 


Although dry beans are on the market 
the entire twelve months, they are most 
plentiful at this time of year. Beans are 
harvested during late summer and early 
autumn and are now reaching market in 
large quantities. Our commercial supply 
is grown in just a few states of which 


California and Michigan are the most 
important. New York, Colorado, New 


Mexico and Idaho are other important 
commercial producers. 

If you recognize and use only one or 
two varieties of beans you have not real- 
ized the full possibilities of this nutriti- 
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Armbruster-Scottow Studio 


Reading from left to right the following nuts are shown: papershell almonds, paper- 
shell pecans, Brazil nuts, pistachios (white) when prepared for market, black walnuts 
(native species), English walnuts, filberts (a fine sample of ihe ling type), and litchi 
or Chinese nuts—not a nut at all but a date-like fruit with an outer shell. 


There are so many types and 
varieties that only a few of the more 
important can be mentioned here. The 
lima bean, which is produced extensively 
in California, is rich in food value and 
Even more im- 


ous food. 


adaptable to many uses. 
portant, perhaps, is the white pea or navy 
bean, a favorite of the commercial can- 
ner and_ obtainable The 
white marrow is about twice the size of 
the white pea and is preferred by many 
for baking. The white and red kidney 
beans are large and kidney shaped. These 
two varieties have a rich nutty flavor and 
are highly prized by those who under- 
to cook them. Red kidneys 


everywhere. 


stand how 


are excellent for chili con carne. There 
are various kinds such as the blackeyes, 
yelloweyes and pinto or spotted beans 
that are used in large quantities. 

In buying bear in mind that 
plump stock, neither too moist nor too 
dry, is the best. Freedom from defective 
beans, stones, stems and other foreign 


beans 


material is likewise essential. 

Another group of food products typical 
of the season are the nuts. At least a 
dozen kinds are available to most every- 
one. Our holiday supply is gathered from 
the many parts of the earth. 

Peanuts are the most important of all 
the nuts and have the greatest culinary 








Do you knox beans? 


or navy; 4. white marrows,; 5. blackeyes; 6. yelloweyes; 


ey 
ee debe? - 


P| $i, 











Armbruster-Scottow Studio 


Here are nine common varieties, as follows, from left to right: 1. limas: 2. white kidneys; 3. white pea 
7. cranberry; 8. red kidney; 9. black—often called turtle soup beans 
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possibilities. For ordinary home uses only 
two types need be considered. These are 
the small Spanish type produced in the 
Southern salted 
peanut of commerce, and the larger Vir- 
ginia type that is sold mostly in the shell 
or as blanched peanuts. The Spanish 
type has a greater oil content than the 
Virginias. Select large, plump, clean stock 
for the variety if you want the best. 


states, familiar as the 


The English or Persian walnut is next 
in importance. In this country the culture 
is confined almost exclusively to Cali- 
fornia, but large quantities are imported 
from France, Italy, Roumania, Manchuria 
and Chile. As a rule, the large sizes sell 
at a big premium although they are not 
intrinsically superior to the small. Wal- 
nuts, either shelled or unshelled, of the 
best quality have light rather than dark 
meats. 

Although few people realize it, the 
Brazil nut is third in commercial impor- 
tance. This is all the more remarkable 
since the Brazil nut is not cultivated, but 
grows wild in the Amazon Valley where 
it is gathered by natives, transported by 
river steamers to Manaos and Para and 
thence shipped to this country. They are 
graded by size, the largest size being the 
best grade. ; 

Almonds are grown extensively in Ca- 
lifornia but many come from Southern 
Europe as well. The shell texture varies 
from thin and papery to hard and thick. 
Thin-shelled types are easier to crack but 
are not essentially better in flavor or 
food value. The filbert is another im- 
portant nut of commerce which originates 
entirely in the Mediteranean basin. she 
long type of filbert produced in Italy is 
considered the finest. In recent years the 
pistachio nut has become quite important. 
It is cultivated extensively in Sicily, Syria 
and Persia. The best flavored pistachios 
have green rather than yellow meats. 
Another important nut is the large chest- 
iiut or marron from France and Italy. It 
is good for roasting or cooking 

Several of our native nuts have ex- 
cellent qualities. One of these—the pecan 
—is now cultivated extensively in the 
Southern states. The large papershell 
varieties are far superior to the smaller 
hard-shelled ones. The black walnut, the 
hickory, the ‘butternut and the sweet 
chestnut are unexcelled by any nuts 
grown, though it must be admitted that 
they are hard on nutcrackers. 

Numerous kinds of fruits are obtain- 
able at this season, but of these the apple 
deserves first consideration. It is im- 
possible in this limited space even to 
name all of the varieties of apples grown 
in the United States, so only a few of 
the best varieties now in season will be 
mentioned in: these suggestions. 


The Delicious is one of the finest des- 
sert apples but is an indifferent cooker. 


applied to them. 


McIntosh, Grimes Golden and Stayman 
are also excellent for dessert purposes 
but are acceptable for culinary purposes, 
too. The Jonathan, King and Spitzen- 
berg are good all around apples, suitable 
either for cooking raw or for cooking 
York 


Imperials and Rome Beautys are primarily 


in any way desired. Greenings, 
cooking apples although acceptable for 
ating raw. Personal tastes differ suffi- 
ciently so that no hard and fast rules can 
be made, but out of this list you are 
almost certain to find varieties that will 
make a strong appeal. 

Here are some points to remember in 
selecting apples: First of all, get speci- 
mens that are free from bad 
scab spots and worm injuries even though 
such fruit can 
prices. Inferior 
often 


bruises, 


be purchased at lower 
fruit of this kind is 
wasteful and deficient in flavor. 
Second, judge the maturity of apples by 
their mellowness and ground color. Any 
variety, however, when fully ripe becomes 
slightly mellow as compared with the 
same variety before it ripens. The ground 
color, that is, the color under the red, 
changes from green to a creamy white, 
ivory or yellow, depending on variety. 
This last is important because ground 
more than anything else distin- 
guishes the ripe from the unripe. Red 


color 


color alone is not a safe inglex even with 
red varieties since an apple may have a 
bright red cheek and still be immature. 
And, contrary to general opinion, size 
alone does not denote excellence of flavor. 
In fact, extra large apples are often dry- 
fleshed and poor keepers. Apples measur- 
ing 21%. to 3% inches in diameter are 
considered ideal. 

Satsumas and tangerines are two very 
similar types of citrus that are at the 
Both 
have a deep orange color and are small 
and somewhat flattened. They peel and 
separate into sections easily, hence the 


height of their season just now. 


“ 


kid glove oranges” often 

To be at their best they 
should be well colored, thin-skinned and 
heavy for their size. 


designation of 


The cranberry is a typically American 
fruit that is now at the height of its 
season. Practically all of the crop is 
grown in four small sections located in 
New Wisconsin 
and Washington, yet few fruits are more 


Massachusetts, Jersey, 
widely distributed. 

When you 
member that the largest, reddest fruit is 
considered the best. Note too, whether 
the fruit is free from small decay spots. 


purchase cranberries re- 


These often pass unnoticed and are one 
of the chief defects of this fruit. 

So many vegetables are seasonable at 
the present time that only a few can be 
discussed. Cabbages, onions and turnips 
are favorites during cold weather. Three 
distinct types of cabbage are in market 
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white, red and Savoy, the latter a crinkly 
leafed, loosely-headed type. Several kinds 
of onions can be procured. There are 
the standard yellow, red and white var- 
eties of medium size and smaller sized 
white onions for pickling and_ boiling. 
They are either imported from Spain or 
Utah. Most 
turnips belong either to the rutabaga or 
purple top groups. The rutabagas are 
yellow fleshed and much the larger. 


grown in California and 


When selecting cabbage get stock that 
is fresh, crisp and solidly headed, mak- 
course for the 


ing due allowance of 


Savoy type. Cabbage should also have 
a sound core and the leaf veins should 
not be darkened or discolored. Onions 
should be clean and dry enough so that 
the skins rustle and should be hard and 
solid without growth at either neck or 
roots. Turnips at their best are smooth, 
firm and bright. 

Many kinds of greens are now available 
in the late fall months. Lettuce is the 
most important of the greens and nowa- 
Head lettuce 


should be clean, crisp, firm to hard and 


days is sold everywhere. 


heavy. 


Other greens in season are spinach, 
cultivated dandelions, escarole and chic- 
ory. The first two are primarily cooking 
greens but the last two are excellent for 
These greens are grown for the 
winter market 
Louisiana, Texas and California. In buy- 
stock that is 
Escarole and chicory 


salads. 
principally in Florida, 


ing any of these choose 


clean and fresh. 
should be well blanched at the center but 
spinach should have a uniform dark 
green rosette of leaves. 

This is also the best time of the year 
for poultry. 


than at any other season because poultry- 


There is a wider variety 


men plan to market their birds at holi- 
day time. Consequently you can get bet- 
ter quality poultry then and be fairly 
certain of its Much of the 
holiday surplus is frozen, placed in cold 


freshness. 
storage and then withdrawn as needed 
later in the season. The kinds of poultry 
that are especially good for November 
and December are turkeys, geese, ducks 
chickens chickens 


and roasting young 


weighing 314 to 6 pounds each. 


amphlets Received 


“Oranges,” Bulletin 457, by H. R. Well- 
man, and FE. W. 
California Printing Office, 


University of 
Serkeley, Cali- 


Braun, 


fornia. 

“International Review of Agriculture,” 
Printing Office of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Rome. 

“Baked Vegetables,” Bulletin No. 31, 
by Dorothy E. Shank, M.A. 


Department, American Stove Co. 


Research 
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Christmas boxes, all 
ready packed with re- 
serve supplies of the 
cakes, cookies, candy 
and other articles dis- 
played, can be utilized to 
form an effective and 
colorful background for 
the bazaar tables. The 
cards attached suggcsi 
the gift idea at once and 
by their very cheerful- 
ness and friendliness add 
much to the genercl 
effect. Ribbon bows aid 
crisp wax paper lend c.i 
air of daintiness as we'l. 
Bows may be plain or of 
the rosette type, accord- 
ing to ribbon used. 


It is not at all difficult to transform 
very ordinary boxes into remarkably 
attractive additions to the Christmas 
gift. The new papers are strong 
and pliant and may be stretched over 
cover and box and folded at the 
ends, 


e 





Ftome Economics Teach. 
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Suggestions for the (hs 


Bright patterned paper, a pretty red ribbon, a jolly greeting he outsi 
taste all the better for the introduction. Bold striped paper of ca 
of dainty underthings from the sewing classes. Gold. and adds q 
card, with room inside for the personal message, may acco™esemb|¢ 
may be chosen. In many communities, nearby woods yieh S or 
grace the bazaar Fell gs 1, 
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ach Exchange “Department 
(hys Food and Novelty Sale 


ih sfat. As 


a depth of a half-inch. 


itself. 


=? 








ly greeting he outside—the good things to eat which are inside will 
ped paperHor of candy from the domestic science kitchen or a box 
old and “Bdds a fluffy bow effect. A delicately etched greeting 
may accom™esemble, or one of the more brilliant poster-design cards 
s yield Chiries or decorative greens which may be brought in to 
1e bazaar Pe as tu seu. 








io) 
nN 
wn 


The new papers, also, 
are very gay and inter- 
esting this year. They 
feature big all-over de- 
signs, many with mod- 
ernistic spot motifs and 
high color. Red and 
green predominate, but 
are strikingly combined 
with silver, gold, blues, 
purples, yellows, greys 
and blacks. The alert 
bazaar committee will 
make its high school 
food sale a_ brilliant 
event by employing 
modern sales methods 
to enhance the attracti- 
veness of foods and 


fancy work displayed 


The papers are then turned over the 
edges and glued along the inside for 
The accom- 
panying cards may match either the 
bold and colorful designs of the 
paper, or the daintiness of the gift 
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The long fuzzy fleece of these Angora goats bears little resemblance to the curtains 
shown in the picture below. 


Goats (oats 


and 


Intertor ‘Decoration 


By L. SUTHERLAND 


Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., New York 


OES the connection between the lar fabric in the early days as well as 

goats’ coats, shown in the top today, when it is being used even more. 

picture, and the curtains draped 
over the windows of the attractive sun 
parlor below seem a far-fetched and in- 
congruous one to you? The curtains. 
however, are made from the mohair that 
is in turn made from the fleece of the 
angora goats, such as those shown in the 
picture. This is no new thing, for we 
find that early in the fifteenth century in 
Turkey, mohair, because of its adapta- 
bility for beautiful and durable combina- 
tions, was fashioned into rich garments 
for the wealthy men of the land, and 
as a decorative hanging, it was used in 
the Israelites. 


the temples o 

The fabric made from the fleece of the 
angora goats has no scales on its sur- 
face to catch the dust and dirt, (such few 
scales as there are are spread far apart, 
causing the dust to slide easily off the 
surface), and in it is contained a natural 
oil which is intensified by wear and 
cleansing, thus increasing the natural 
luster of the material. Where cotton is 
spiral and wool has barbs, mohair, under 
the microscope, is smooth and firm. Be- 
cause of these characteristics, the fabric 
is stable, easily kept clean and able to 
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The question of interior decorating 
and the study of the subject offer many 
fascinating problems for students as well 
as housewives. There are many com- 
mercial firms who are ready to lend their 
help in various ways, such as sending 
sample swatches of materials, suggesting 
color schemes by means of charts or 
colored illustrations and by sending out 
series of lesson pamphlets, written by 
authorities on the subject. One of these 
commercial firms, Lesher, Whitman & 
Co., has suggested the following list of 
books for the student of interior decora- 
tion: 
General History of Art—Reinach, 
Apollo 

History of Art—Faure 

American Renaissance—Dillaway and 
Whiton 

Handbook of Ornament—Meyer 

House & Garden Book of Interiors— 
Wright 

Practical Book of Period Furniture— 
Eberlein & McClure 

Period Furnishings—Clifford 

Styles of Ornament—Speltz 

Italian Renaissance Furniture—Bode 

French Interiors, Furniture & Decora- 

tion—Strange 

English Furniture, Woodwork, Decora- 

tions, etc.—Strange 

Little Books about. Old Furniture 

(English and French)—Blake 

Furniture of Our Forefathers—Single- 

ton 

Rugs of the Orient—Clifford 





Fabric Decorations—Prepared especi- 
ally for Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc. 
New York City. 





The beautiful curtain fabric pictured here is made from mohair woven from the 


rithste ‘ S lust and = sunlight. ‘ 4 ; ( ( j 
withstand d secschamcnllcagy tory d fleece of the goats pictured above. Students of interior decoration will be interestec 
All these factors made mohair a popu- in the novel window arrangement. 
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EDITORS PAGE 


O you have difficulty in knowing what foods are 
in season and in knowing not only when they are 
at their best, but the characteristics that denote 
that best? Having in mind the cooking teacher who told 
us one time that she had given numerous meat lessons, 
but had never cooked a leg of lamb in her life, we have 
asked Mr. Brown to write us a series of articles on 
marketing—pointing out the foods in a season, how to 
select them for quality, etc. These articles, we believe, 
will be of value not only as a source of information to 
teachers themselves, but can be of much use in marketing 
classes or to suggest marketing topics for individual work- 
ing out. A foods class might, for example, make up an 
exhibit of examples of the foods that are in season and 
that can be bought in their local markets. Or the in- 
formation contained in these marketing articles might 
well be used as supplementary reading to precede a trip 
to the local market. 
HE resume given by Miss Thompson of the work 
done in home economics in Kansas, is one of the 
most interesting of those we have published in the series 
telling of the way the Home Economics program is carried 
out in various states. If you have not been following 
these you have missed an opportunity to share the “rock- 
ing chair gravel course” that we have been making around 
the country to see what is being done in the way of 
teaching Home Economics in vocational, elementary and 
high schools. Last month we traveled to distant Hawaii 
and back again to Indiana. We have been to Georgia, to 
New York State, Illinois and Idaho; here we are in 
Kansas, and next month will find us in one or possibly 
two more states. Why not join us now? 


CCORDING to the latest style dictates, the time has 

come when the almost masculine severity of our 
clothing is doomed for a change to the ruffles and 
furbelows of the past. A glance at the newest fashion 
magazines and a window shopping expedition gives ample 
proof of this. Of the fabrics that are best suited to in- 
terpreting this “feminine mode” none is perhaps better 
fitted than lace, as the interesting story in this issue by 
Mr. Molitor will show. Aside from its interest in show- 
ing the type of modern dress, teachers of clothing or of 
sewing should be able to find in it many suggestions for 
individual class problems. 


RE food sales a part of your program for the holi- 

day season? Most schools have some sort of an 
exhibit or sale at this time of year for the benefit of their 
various scholastic funds, and the problem often presents 
itself on making these attractive affairs and of displaying 
articles in a way that will increase their salability. The 
display Christmas packages in our Home Economics 
Teachers’ Exchange Department will give you many sug- 
gestions in this line. A trip to the shops, if you are near 
them, or a letter to one of the several concerns dealing 
with paper supplies will provide material, or samples of 
some, in a great many interesting papers and designs. 
Even now—and this is early October—there are holiday 
papers; seals, ribbons, cards, boxes, etc., in beautiful and 


artistic array. Indeed it seems to me that these things are 
made more attractive every year. There used to be a time 
when red and green tissue paper limited the attractive 
wrappings for Christmas packages. Now we have several 
dozen different styles of colors and patterns to choose 
from. It requires only a little ingenuity and some of the 
imagination that most children possess to produce as- 
tonishingly good results. Try it and see. 


NE of the problems teachers in our large cities have 
C) to contend with is the mixture of nationalities re 
presented in their classes. Customs, food habits and tra- 
ditions are strong factors in the lives of their foreign 
students; to many of them English is the language used 
only in the classroom; their thinking is done ofttimes in 
their native language. How this has been worked out in 
one school is told by Miss Alderman in this issue. She 
says that in this contrast of races lies the interest and the 
excitement of their teaching. “We are trying to do a 
far bigger thing for these girls than merely to teach cook- 
ing, and the time spent on English expression certainly is 
not wasted, for few even of those who speak only English 
hear an adequate range of vocabulary at home.” This is 
in connection with the custom in her classroom of having 
the girls read aloud from their text-books. 


T may seem a far jump from the group of foreign born 

students in Home Economics classes to the subject of 
the Near East Relief—yet there is a close connection as 
a few minutes thought will show. Of all the demands 
made upon us during the year in the name of charity, 
there are few that deserve more attention than this same 
Near East Relief. National Golden Rule Sunday falls on 
December 2nd this year. For the last five years we have 
been asked to contribute at this time of the year to the 
support of the orphans cared for by the Near East Relief. 
The committee tells us that this probably is the last time 
that they will share in the Golden Rule Sunday funds. 
This being the case, all who contribute will want to do 
so more liberally than ever before, so that orphanages and 
the hospitals and the schools may be closed os turned over 
to other agencies without any children being harmed by 
the change. A plan suggested for the observance of 
Golden Rule Sunday is to have as many families and 
groups as possible eat a simple meal on this International 
Golden Rule Sunday. It seems to us that the schools 
and the teachers can help considerably in the observances 
of this by using the idea in their cookery classes. If 
desired, maps of the Near East countries and pictures of 
children and literature telling of the work that has been 
done, may be had on request by writing to 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. These might help considerably 
in spreading the idea and interesting the children through 
out the whole school. Might it not also be a good idea 
in schools where there are school lunchrooms to serve 
Golden Rule meals on the last school day that is nearest 


December 2nd? 


6) as oe 
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eA Brief View of Ftome Economics 


By Haze, E. THompson 


State Supervisor, Vocational Homemaking, Topeka, Kansas 


OME ECONOMICS training is 

recognized as one of the import- 

ant phases of our educational 
system in Kansas. In practically all 
schools it is placed on the same basis 
as any other high school subject and 
equal credit is given as for any other 
subject. The institutions of higher learn- 
ing accept credits in Home Economics as 
a part of the entrance requirement. 

Several years ago a plan was formed 
to broaden the curriculum in Home Eco- 
nomics and to set up suggestive courses 
for high schools and junior high schools 
in the state. The first step was to have 
a questionnaire checked by several thou- 
sand high school girls and mothers of 
high school girls in various parts of the 
state. The summary of this question- 
naire showed what activities were actu- 
ally carried out in homes, to what ex- 
tent high school girls helped with home 
work, and something of the food habits 
and other habits of the families. 

Using the summary of this information 
as a basis, suggestive courses were set 
up for junior high school and senior 
high school girls. Many high school 
teachers and representatives from teacher 
training institutions worked on these first 
suggestive courses. 


EACHERS in various parts of the 
state tested these courses and made 
criticisms. The courses were revised and 
again tried out by many teachers in var- 
ious parts of the state. Each year at the 
State Home Economics Meeting some 
time was given to checking criticisms and 
revising this course of study. Finally 
after several years of trying out courses, 
checking, and revising them, a tentative 
course of study was submitted to the 
State Board of Education for approval. 
This course is made up of units cover- 
ing many phases of Homemaking activi- 
ties. A series of units is suggested for 
schools with a junior-senior high school 
organization and another series of units 
suggested for the small four year high 
school. This piece of work is in no way 
considered finished even though the 
course is now in printed form. The 
plan is to continue to study the needs of 
high school girls and to make such re- 
visions and adaptations as seem neces- 


sary. 

Because Kansas has only a small ap- 
propriation for Vocational Homemaking, 
the number of centers in this field is 
necessarily limited. The vocational pro- 
gram has been established in schools 


ranging in enrollment from seventy-five 
to four hundred. The vocation course 
is made up of units covering practically 
all phases of Homemaking activities and 
related subjects. A continual study of 
this program is made and the units re- 
vised to meet new situations and needs 
as they arise. 

The units offered during the past year 
follow. The first year course was made 
up of units in Elementary Foods and 
Meal Serving, Home Management, 
Science Related to the Home, Clothing 
and Textiles, and Related Art. The sec- 
ond year course was made up of units 
in Advanced Foods and Nutrition, Home 
Nursing, Physiology and Hygiene, Child 
Development, Advanced Clothing, Cloth- 
ing Design, and Related Social Science, 
or Home Living. These units are fur- 
ther subdivided into smaller teaching 
units. 


N_ the unit called Related Social Science, 
I or Home Living, the economic, social, 
civic and ethical problems of the home 
are considered. It is in this unit that 
the study and discussion of the Family 
Finances, Family Relationships, Home 
Hospitality, the Relation of the Home 
to the Community, the State and the Na- 
tion, Recreation, and Higher Life of the 
Family occur. High school girls have 
shown a keen interest in the discussion 
of these problems. 

Home practice and home project work 
are a required part of the vocational 
course. Each girl enrolled in the course 
carries out a supervised home project 
each semester. The projects chosen cov- 
er a wide variety of Homemaking activi- 
ties. During the past year projects of 
the following types have been carried out 
successfully: Saturday Baking, Meal 
Planning and Serving, Marketing, Select- 
ing and Making Clothing, Care and Re- 
novation of Clothing, Redecorating a 
Room, Rearranging a Room, Home Nurs- 
ing, Child Care, Laundry, and Saturday 
Cleaning of Home. This list, while in- 
complete, gives some idea of the scope 
of home activities covered in project 
work. 

Mothers have given their hearty co- 
operation to this work for they realize 
that the home project actually ties up the 
home with the school. The mothers in- 
cidentally gain new ideas while observ- 
ing or working with their daughters. 

Class projects are carried out from 
time to time in all schools. Such projects 
are valuable because they stimulate group 


cooperation and because often the service 
is rendered to groups or persons outside 
the Homemaking Department. Some- 
times the project is the entire manage- 
ment and operation of the school lunch- 
room for a definite period. Again, it 
may be collecting used clothing and mak- 
ing it into garments for a poor family or 
a charitable organization. 

In one community this year a patron 
of the school asked the vocational teach- 
er and her class to redecorate a three- 
room tenant house on his place. The 
girls not only made all the plans and 
purchased all supplies, but also they did 
much of the actual work of painting 
woodwork and walls, refinishing furni- 
ture and floors, upholstering davenport, 
making window curtains, and arranging 
furniture to best advantage. This afford- 
ed a splendid opportunity for the girls to 
put into practice things learned at school. 
Also it demonstrated to the community 
the practical value of the course. 


ANY fine health projects of various 

types have been carried out in the 
schools. One that proved to be far reach- 
ing in its effect was carried out in a 
school in the far western part of the 
state by the vocational teacher and her 
second year girls. 

This project was started three years 
ago with the primary grade children. Be- 
fore starting the project the cooperation 
of parents, teacher and principal was se- 
cured. 

The Homemaking girls set up some 
primary age. Also they formulated some 
simple standards for a normal child of 
simple rules of health that they listed 
on a Health Chore Card. Every week 
the girls with their teacher went to the 
grade school building. Each girl had 
a certain number of children under her 
supervision. These children were weigh- 
ed and their weight charted. Once each 
month they were measured. The health 
chore cards, checked at home during the 
week with mothers’ help, were discussed 
and honors were given to the children 
for certain accomplishments. 

The girls took turns telling health 
stories to the children. Some stories were 
dramatized and sometimes health games 
were played. The posters which were 
used to illustrate the stories were often 
made by the children. Special programs 
were planned for mothers’ meetings and 
time was given for a discussion of their 
special problems. 


(Continued on page 334) 
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Cfood and ‘Health Lesson Outlines 


DITOR’S NOTE—The following lesson out- 

lines were submitted by students of Marshall 
College, West Virginia, as an example of the 
work done along these lines in their regular 
teacher training work in health and nutrition. 
This work is carried on under Miss Isabella 
Chilton Wilson. Won’t you tell us what you 
are doing along these lines? 


SAFETY-FIRST GRADE 


I. Topic Safety. 

II. Teacher’s Aim: To show the 
child necessity of being careful so he 
can avoid accidents. 

III. Child Aim: To be careful and 
try to avoid accidents. 

IV. Preparation: Why should little 
boys and girls be careful? 

V. Presentation: “T’ll help you and 
you'll help me. Then what a happy 
world there’ll be.” I wonder how many 
of my little boys and girls help their 
mothers at home? Do you know that 
little boys and girls could save them- 
selves from many hard falls if they 
would put chairs and other things in 
their proper places, put away their toys 
when they are through playing with them, 
see that stair tops and walks are kept 
clean. We should always help others and 
never throw banana skins on the walks 
or streets. If we see them lying there 
we should push them off. Should turn 
over and put away boards with nails in 
them; keep the school halls, yards and 
walks clean and free from litter and rub- 
bish; avoid throwing tin cans or glass in 
the yard, and not build fires when older 
people are not around. Little children 
should always be careful so they will 
not get hurt; should always watch when 
crossing streets or railroad crossings; see 
that you are walking on the right side 
of the road; do not try to jump on the 
cars as they pass. Many small boys are 
crippled today from “hopping” trains and 
passing automobiles. 

Careful and Careless 

Once upon a time there were two small 
fairies, Careful and Careless. Careful 
dressed neatly, and her hair was always 
combed; her face, teeth, neck and hands 
were clean; her’ home was orderly and 
light, her windows were always bright 
and clean; there were no dark spots 
about her house. 

Careless always wore an old torn dress 
fastened with pins, her shoes were half 
buttoned, her hair was uncombed, her 
hands and face unwashed, her home dis- 
orderly, her windows dirty. Matches 
were thrown all over the house. There 


was a tub of water in the middle of the 
floor. 

Both saw a little boy named Care and 
wanted to play with him. They decided 
Careless was to play one day and Careful 


was to play with him the next day. 
The next morning when Care awoke, 
Careless was by his bedside; she would 
not give him time to bathe properly, his 
shoes were left unlaced; the laces caught 
in the stairs and he fell and bumped his 
nose. He could not wait to eat all his 
breakfast; he took his glass of milk into 
the yard and stumbled over a toy he had 
left there the night before, and broke 
the glass. He left the broken glass lying 
and later fell and cut his hands on the 
pieces. He took off his shoes and stepped 
on a rusty nail; his foot was dirty and 
a bad sore resulted. How do you think 
he felt when he went to bed at night? 
Next day when Careful came she gave 
him plenty of time for dressing and bath- 
ing. She helped him to put things away 
and picked up the broken glass. She 
put away the board with nails in it, and 
played with him so nicely that when he 
went to bed at night, mother said, “What 
a good little helper I have had today.” 
Which little fairy would you like to have 
play with you? 
Sanitation—F or First Grade 
By Margaret Earnest 
Teacher’s Aim: To interest children 
in their health and build through as- 
sociation certain food and health habits. 
Preparation: Review cleanliness and 
sleep and rest. 
Children’s Aim: 
clean habits. 
Presentation: Have each child bring 
a clean handkerchief to school. Ask 
children for what should the handker- 
chief be used. Teach them to give 
short, quick, forceful blows, to cover both 
the nose and the mouth when coughing 
or sneezing and to fold the handkerchief 
neatly so that the hands should not be 
soiled. With younger children especially 
emphasize keeping the handkerchief out 
of sight when not in use. Teach poem, 
“Mary’s Cold.” 
Mary's Cold 
“Mary had a little cold which started 
in her head; 
But she was very careful and did not 
let it spread. 
She sneezed into her handkerchief, she 
coughed into it too; 
She breathed fresh air into her lungs, 
she knew just what to do. 
So Mary stopped her little cold, which 
started in the head, 
And no one caught it from her, nor had 
to go to bed.” 


To learn healthy and 


Sanitation 


Teacher’s Aim: To interest children 
in their health and build through asso- 
ciation certain food and health habits. 


Preparation: Handkerchief drill. 

Child’s Aim: To learn to use hand- 
kerchief and why it should be used. 

Presentation: Tell story of “Cotton 
Baby” and have children dramatize it. 
Review use of handkerchief and ask 
children such questions as: Is it safe to 
carry a dirty handkerchief? Should we 
wipe our hands or our desks with our 
handkerchiefs and then our noses? Do 
we lend or borrow handkerchiefs? In- 
spect handkerchiefs. 

Also take up such topics as spitting, 
toilet regulation, drinking cup, gum 
chewing, finger and pencils in mouth, etc. 

Meeting of Parent and Teachers 


I. Topics for discussion. 
1. How colds are caught. 
2. How we can avoid colds. 
3. Classes of colds. 
a. Epidemic. 
b. Chronic. 
II. Educating the mothers. 
1. What to do when a cold is devel- 
oping. 
a. Rest. 
b. Hot bath. 
c. Hot water lemonade. 
d. Drinking water. 
e. Free drinking water. 


2. Causes. 

3. Cure. 

4. Sore throat—tonsils. 

5. Adenoids. 

PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIA- 


TION OUTLINE 

(How the Parent Teacher Association 
May Foster the School Health Pro- 
gram.) 

Topic— 

School Health Equipment. 

Results— ‘ 

Pure drinking water, sanitary drinking 
fountains, water for washing; paper 
towels; scales; individual weight and 
class weight record, measurements; 
vision test cards; first aid materials in 
cabinet; complete first aid kit. 

T opic— 

The Hot School Lunch. 

Results— 

Equipment and materials. 

Topic— ' 

School Health Supervision. 

Results— 

Medical inspector, full time nurse; par- 
ental cooperation in correction of all 
cases of remedial defects and diseases 
in quarantine and all contagious dis- 
eases. 

T opic— 
Malnutrition—symptoms, 
vention and cure. 

Results— 

Free milk for all underweight chil- 


causes, pre- 
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dren; more hygiene home schedules. 
Topic— 

Play in education. 
Results— 

Needed playground space and equip- 

ment. 
T opic— 

Health of the pre-school child. 
Results— 

Medical examination for defects and 

diseases; improved hygiene; more sun- 

shine, fresh air, sleep, better feeding, 

etc.; better training. 

A Query to Parents 

1. Have you a health program in your 
home? 

2. Are you teaching your children 
good health habits? 

3. Are you practicing what you preach? 

4. What does the school health pro- 
gram mean to you? 


5. Does it mean anything? 

6. Do you ever visit your schools? 

7. Do you know the condition of the 
building as to sanitation and equipment? 

8. Do you know the District Super- 
intendent, teacher, school doctor? 

9. Do you have anything to do with 
your doctor? 

10. Do you hire the best one or cheap- 
est? 

11. Did you ever see a school medical 
examination? 

12. Do you respond promptly to the 
notification of physical defects found? 

13. Do you serve hot luncheon in your 
school at noon? 

14. Do you provide the right kind of 
luncheon for your child to take to school? 

15. Do you include a bottle of milk? 

16. Are you giving your children as 
careful attention as you do your live- 
stock? 





Captains of Health* 


By Faye Nrxon, R.N., School Nurse 


Technical High School, 


HE planning of a health program 

in any high school should always 

include as much direct contact be- 
tween the nurse and the student as is 
possible. First, because she always sees 
the student from the health angle, and 
second, by virtue of her profession she 
has the immediate confidence of the stu- 
dent. In starting the health work in 
Hammond Technical High School two 
years ago, I soon realized that I must 
have a definite way to reach the children 
aside from the ordinary methods of 
health teaching. Especially is a close 
contact with the nurse needed in a school 
such as Technical where the children 
come largely from homes of foreign par- 
entage in which little is known about 
rules for healthful living. A high per- 
centage of defects, almost 200% in this 
school, further handicaps the students 
and makes it more necessary that pre- 
vention of sickness be stressed. 

Several methods of health teaching 
were tried, such as incorporating hygiene 
lessons in English, Civics, Sociology and 
even Shorthand courses. The hygiene 
classes reach most of the freshmen, but 
even here, new problems arise each day 
in which students need more instruction. 

The idea came to me this year, that 
perhaps the students themselves could 
take charge of some of the health work 
under my direction. 
to our director, Mr. Barrows, and he 
gave me permission to try it. I held a 
conference with each teacher, and _to- 
gether we chose a student in each advis- 
ory group whom we called the Health 
Captain. I asked that these students have 
initiative and some executive ability, that 


I submitted a plan 


Hammond, Indiana 


they be conscientious, good students, and, 
above all, interested in belonging to the 
health club. We wanted it to be con- 
sidered an honor to be a Health Captain, 
and if the student failed in his or her 
duties or did not show proper interest, 
the assistant was to take his place. Very 
few substitutions have been necessary. 

Our present plan provides for a Health 
Club meeting each Tuesday evening, 
twenty minutes before the closing hour. 
On Wednesday morning the fifteen min- 
utes advisory period is given over to the 
health program which was planned at the 
meeting the afternoon before. If, for 
any reason, the Health Captain cannot be 
present, he sends his assistant; or, if 
absolutely necessary, the program is post- 
poned until another morning. It is sel- 
dom that anything is allowed to interfere 
with this Wednesday morning health 
program. 

We discuss, in our meeting, topics 
which we think will be of particular in- 
terest to the students and for which they 
have an especial need. Some of the most 
successful topics are: prevention of colds, 
what we can do to make our school more 
healthful, quarantine laws, safety rules, 
care of the teeth, mental hygiene, etc. 
We have tried to lend variety by having 
an occasional debate, such as “Resolved, 
that the Tech girl dresses in a more 
healthful manner than the Tech boy.” 
During epidemics of diphtheria and 
smallpox, we discussed prevention of 
each, and sent literature from the State 
Department to each family. 

At Christmas time, we had talks on 
“Early Diagnosis of Tuberculosis” and 
information about sales of Christmas 
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seals. Last week, the head of the At- 
tendance Department talked to us on 
“How the Health Department could help 
the Attendance Department.” The stu- 
dents also reported this talk to their 
groups. We usually discuss at each 
meeting the topics we may consider the 
next week. I outline a short talk from 
five to seven minutes which they write 
down as a basis of the talk they are to 
give. Although the given outline is al- 
ways the important part of the talk, each 
captain may add to his talk as he sees 
fit. I do not plan the program too far 
ahead, feeling that the immediate need 
makes the best subject. 

During health week each Health Cap- 
tain had a health program in his own 
advisory group using at least three to five 
members. Several of the girls’ groups 
put on successful health playlets and 
carried on health article contests through- 
out the week. 

Most of the Health Captains take pride 
in making worth-while talks to their ad- 
visory group. Such remarks as “My talk 
was a flop this morning,” “That talk 
went over big,” or “Let’s tell the boys 
they must wear overalls in the shop and 
wash their hands before they come to 
class” indicate that they really feel the 
responsibility. They frequently ask for 
reading material to use in preparation of 
their talks. They have become much 
more concerned about their own health 
habits and the correction of their defects. 
They are ashamed to urge the students 
to wash their teeth and not have their 
own in spotless condition. 

I find many things, helpful to the 
Health Department, for the Health Cap- 
tains to do. They check up on correc- 
tions made, send in underweight children, 
round up the children who want to go 
to the fresh air camp, make announce- 
ments concerning health work in the city, 
such as baby clinics and Home Nursing 
classes. This spring they took the re- 
sponsibility of a health questionnaire 
which I sent out to check up physical 
corrections. Each captain was interested 
in getting the most corrections made. 

The students are so proud of their 
health club pins and talk so much about 
their health club work, that two other 
high schools in the city are starting 
health clubs much on the same lines as 
this one. As the Director of the Health 
Department, I feel that the work has 
been worth while in creating an active 
health interest in each of these thirty-five 
Health Captains and their assistants. It 
has given me a direct method of reaching 
the students, has lightened my work and 
that of the teachers considerably and I 
am sure that this plan is largely respon- 
sible for a health consciousness which is 
awakening throughout our school. 


*Reprinted by permission from the monthly 
bulletin of the Indiana State Board of Health. 
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Variations 


... of this recipe for salads 

made with Knox Sparkling 

Gelatine interest both 
novice and expert 


A Fruit Salad 


May be served as a first course—may appear on lettuce with a salad 
dressing (either mayonnaise or a boiled dressing with Knox Gelatine 
added) ; or as a dessert with a custard sauce, whipped cream, fruit or 
fruit juice. To serve six, take 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Spar- ™% cup cold water 


7 


kling Gelatine 1 cup boiling water 
4 cup lemon juice ¥% cup of sugar 


YZ teaspoonful salt 


Soak the gelatine in cold water about five minutes and dissolve in 
boiling water. Add sugar and stir until dissolved. Then add lemon 
juice and salt... Let jelly slightly thicken-and -then stir prepared fruit 
through it. Turn into wet molds or cups, or into a shallow pan for 
cutting. This may be made of fresh or canned fruit, or vegetables 
may be added in place of the fruit. Any leftover fruit or vegetables may 
be utilized in this way. If canned fruit is used, the fruit syrup may be 
substituted for part of the boiling water, which will permit the use of 











less sugar, 


THIS simple recipe for fruit salad is the 
foundation for nearly all salads and des- 
serts made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
for either fruit or vegetables. The plain 
jelly may be flavored with a cup of strong, 
boiling coffee instead of the boiling water, 
for example. The gelatine may be 
whipped and served as a delicious fluffy 
dessert, served with whipped cream. 


Countless variations will suggest them- 
selves to the experienced cook, and the 
beginner who knows how to make Knox 
Salad Jelly will never be at a loss for a 
simple sure-to-be-successful dish. Lunch- 
eon Salad, Fruit Salad Supreme, Beet 
Jelly Salad are among the delicious 
dishes based on-this foundation jelly or 
use as foundation for desserts. 

Recipes for these will be found in Mrs. 
Knox’s new recipe book, an invaluable 
asset to the kitchen library. It is full of 
unusual and interesting ideas for aspics, 
meat and fish loaves, charlottes, souffles, 
candies, also recipes for the nourishing 
and remarkably economical gelatine 
dishes so appropriate for winter menus. 


A Fruit Salad 





To teachers of home economics! 


We will furnish lecture material and Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine free for use in home economics 
classes. It will be necessary for teachers to advise 
us—on school stationery—of the date when classes 
will be held and of the number of pupils to be in 
attendance. 











We have available special books treating 
of the nutritive and dietetic uses of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine, especially in the feeding 
of children and invalid diet, as well as a val- 
uable new cook book. We will be glad to send 
them to you. Address Charles B. Knox Gela- 
tine Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 





Mrs. Knox “ 
Cuartes B. Knox GELATINE Co. Sipe => 
111 Knox Avenue ES sy 
Johnstown, N. Y. | oa a>" 
Please send me a copy of your new recipe book. (Cow 0 





I should like to have the special booklets (check 
booklets desired). 
— Varying the Monotony of Liquid and Soft Diets 
— Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes 
C] The Value of Edible Gelatine in Infant and Child Feeding 
(] The Health Value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Name 
Address 
Grocer’s Name 
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To Teachers 
of Home Economics 


Here are three new books on quantity 
cooking and serving that will help you in 
your work. Containing as they do, a 
wealth of information obtainable in no 
other way, they will be invaluable in two 


ways: First, in, helping you run your 
school cafeteria’ ‘mdst efficiently and 
economically. Second, ‘as permanent 


reference manuals for you and your 


home economics pupils. 


Restaurant Management 
By J. O. Dahl 


The first book covering every phase of the 
subject. It not only explains the principles 
necessary for successful restaurant organiza- 
tion and operation, but offers hundreds of con- 
crete suggestions on how to cut costs; how to 
attract and hold customers, how to obtain and 
manage the personnel, how to increase profits. 
Expert advice is given on every phase, choos- 
ing location, food buying, food control, ac- 
counting, equipment, etc. The author is the 
New Ideas editor of two large magazines de- 
voted to food serving, and an acknowledged 
authority on the subject. 
Price $4.00 


Salads and Sandwiches 
and Specialty Dishes 
By Emory Hawcock 


People today want less heavy 
foods, quickly served, and not 
too high in price. Here are 
over 200 practical recipes of 
salads, sandwiches, etc., proved 
successful in the kitchen of the 
author and others. A _ special 
waterproof binding for use in 
the kitchen. Numerous special 
aids on serving methods, use 
of left-overs, menu planning, 
etc. 75 illustrations. An in- 
valuable reference volume for 
everyone who has anything to 
do with running a cafeteria. 
Price $3.50 





Kitchen Management 
By J. O. Dahl 


who wrote “Restaurant Management.” A 
manual of proved methods of planning and 
running every part of large kitchens. It gives 
non-technical explanations of the best methods 
of construction, equipment, ventilation, re- 
frigeration, training and handling help, buying 
food, organizing bakeries, butcher shops, 
pantries, dishwashing departments, etc. Valu- 
able advice on how to standardize, on recipes, 
portions, dishes, etc. Over 200 executives in 
quantity kitchens actively cooperated with Mr. 
Dahl in writing this book. 
Price $5.00 


Examine these three books 


Use the coupon NOW! 
CONVENIENT ORDER FORM H.E. 11 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid one copy of 


(_]) RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT ... $4.00 
L] SALADS AND SANDWICHES ..... 3.50 
() KITCHEN MANAGEMENT ........ 5.00 


I understand that if the volume(s) is (are) not 
satisfactory after five days’ inspection, the 
book(s) may be returned and my money will 
be refunded. 

{_] I enclose my check for $..............-. 
(J Please send book (s) C.O.D. 


Name 


(Accredited Teachers are entitled to a 20% 
discount on these books.) 

















OR years the National Safety 

Council has conducted a continu- 

ous Campaign of Safety for Chil- 
dren through its Educational Division, 
under the leadership of Albert W. Whit- 
ney. This division has helped thousands 
of schools to introduce accident preven- 
tion studies in their courses, but there 
are many institutions who have yet to 
recognize the value of safety education. 
And much more emphasis will have to 
be laid upon the teaching of safety. Last 
year, for instance, 20,000 children under 
the age of fifteen died as a result of ac- 
cidents; and many more thousands were 
injured. Most of these accidents could 
undoubtedly have been prevented. 

Safety is an educational problem. At 
the 17th Annual Safety Congress of the 
National Safety Council, which was held 
in New York in the first week of October, 
many noted educators gave their views 
on this subject, among them, Miss Mary 
Pottenger, Superviser of Elementary 
Education in the Schools of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Said Miss Pottenger, 
“The school of today is a medium 
through which we should be_ teaching 
safety. We are able in these days, in- 
stead of basing learning on the formal 
method of teaching, to realize that the 
basis for all learning is by activity on 
all sides. The school of today is a place 
where children have a succession of ex- 
periences and where they have a chance 
to do things for themselves. I believe 
that we public school teachers have been 
responsible for much. I make a plea 
that we study this subject of safety 
education in the right way, and that we 
select our material by the same standard 
in which we select anything in which we 
are interested. 

“T want to mention the method of re- 
lating the subject matter of safety to 
all of the subjects of study whatever 
they may be. The old time school pro- 
vided for a program that was not flexible. 
3ut in these days there is a different 
tendency. So far as safety is concerned, 
I would not take it as a special subject. 
I would see to it that it took its place 
wherever it could logically fit in. I should 
include the subject matter of safety with 
problems of the com- 
physical education, 


subjects, 
arithmetic, 


social 
munity, 
etc.” 
Mr. Frank A. Boulle, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Schools in Los Angeles, 
California, has the same idea of correla- 
tion of safety teaching with other work 


in the schools. The general aim of the 


work of the Safety Council is to arouse 
the interest of children by letting them 
take part in all activities. 
ground both boys and girls act as traffic 


In the play- 
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Safety Education 


Games are taught and played 


officers. 
in the lower grades which show the 
children the safe way of doing things. 

In the English classes children write 
essays about accidents which have hap- 
pened on the play ground or outside. 
schools have organized clipping 
bureaus, and clippings of items are used 
in connection with language. 

Oral reports are given on the way to 
prevent accidents. Upper grade pupils are 
invited to give talks to the lower grades. 

Problems in arithmetic are worked out 
regarding accident figures. 


Some 


Nature and health study is another 
field. 
In the geography work some pupils 


have written to pupils in schools in other 
lands telling about our traffic, and they 
have answered by telling of their city 
also. 

The physical education department 
takes a large part. They also have traffic 
work in the cafeterias of the schools. 


It seems to me that home economics 
teachers can contribute largely to the 
work of the Safty Council by including 
in their classroom activities talks on the 
prevention of accidents that so often oc- 
cur in the home—the danger of fire in 
the kitchen, of sharp-edged tools left 
where children can get at them, of stor- 
ing things in inaccessible places, such as 
high closet shelves, and then trying to 
get them down without proper equipment 
—such as the dangers of standing on the 
backs of chairs or on an insecure table. 
In the lessons on the care of the sick, 
emphasis should certainly be laid on the 
fact that powerful drugs or poisons 
should be so marked that there will be 
no danger of using them by mistake. 
Bells for instance on the necks of bottles 
of poison, or pins stuck in the corks. 

At a meeting of the Home and School 
Safety Committee of the Safety Council 
of Erie, Pa., the point was brought out 
that housework is the most dangerous of 
all occupations for women. This fact is 
recognized by insurance companies who 
list housework among the hazardous oc- 
cupations, and where they do write ac- 
cident policies for women in the home 
they charge a high premium for doing so. 
reluctant to 

housewives 


Insurance companies are 
write accident 
because there are no methods by which 
safety restrictions can be legally checked 
when they are installed in the home. It 
seems, therefore, that we have a great 
opportunity for education in safety lines 
to thousands of girls and boys who are 
studying home economics in our schools. 
Some of you may be doing work along 
these lines. If so, we would be very 
much interested in hearing about it. 


policies for 
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CCEPTING 


the statement of Profes- 
sor McCollum that a 
quart of milk a day is 
essential to the best of 
health for every person, 
the Home Economics 
Department of the Evap- 
orated Milk Association 
has conducted experi- 
ments to show how 
Evaporated Milk makes 
it easily possible to put 
more milk in cooked 


food. 


The Result of the Experiments with Illustrative Recipes 


. . are published in “A Quart of Milk 
a Day.” The experiments do not exhaust 
the subject. They only point the way to 
the possibilities of preparing more whole- 
some and more appetizing food by the 
use of this extraordinarily rich milk. 


Because Evaporated Milk is more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk, it can, in 
many places, be used to put twice as 
much milk solids in the food. Because 
it has the same degree of richness in to- 
tal solids that cream has, it can be used 


often in place of cream, giving the food 


the whole milk richness which cream 
does not give. 

Because sterilization and homogeniza- 
tion make Evaporated Milk more readily 
digestible than ordinary milk, it can be 
used often in larger quantities in chil- 
dren’s food, giving an extra richness that is 


superior in wholesomeness as it is in taste. 


Send us your name and address. We 
will send the book free of charge. You 
will find in it suggestions which you 
will want to follow through to interest- 


ing discoveries. 








Evaporated Milk Association, 986 Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago 


I would like to have your free booklet “A Quart of Milk a Day.” 


Name 


Address 


—State 





City. 


























Le 
MINUTES 


TO MAKE —TO BAKE 
And remember, too, that 


when you are through, 
there are no failures, no re- 
bakings, because everything 
comes from the oven light 
and evenly raised. Try the 
famous Calumet Biscuit 
Recipe. Of course, every- 
body will want more of 
them—but you won't mind 
because they can be made 
in a jiffy. 
MAKES BAKING EASIER 
















CALUMET 
BISCUIT 
RECIPE 


Small Biscuits 


$ cape flour 

evel teaspoons 
Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder 

4 level table- 

spoons shorten- 
ing 

1% cups milk 

1 level teaspoon 
salt 

Sift flour once, 




























measure, add salt, 

LESS THAN baking powder, 
¢ oft, teres times. 
ubshorteningin 

PER BAKING with fork or 


spoon, add milk, 
mix lightly, turn 
out ona we 
floured board, 
roll or pat Linch 
thick. ut and 
bake in_ quick 
oven (450°) 10 
minutes. 











CALUMET 


WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 

















Buying Potatoes 
(Continued from page 316) 


pink. Fine table quality especially for 

French fries, stews, salads and escal- 

loped. 

Spaulding No. IV. Heavy ends, thin in 
the middle. Pink skin. 
and Florida. Good for French fries. 

Hebron. Resembles Early Rose. Long 
potato. Creamy white flesh, flecked with 
a little pink. Heavily grown in East. Ma- 
Fine grained flesh. Not 
Good for 


Grown in East 


tures early. 
quite so waxy as Early Rose. 
French fries and all other methods call- 
ing for waxy potatoes. 

Burbank. Long, cylindrical, thick in 
the middle and smallest on the ends. 
Firm flesh, coarse texture, usually heavily 
corked skin. Two. strains known as 
Whites and Russets. Grown heavily in 
the mountain districts and in West. On 
the market late. Excellent storage quali- 
ties. Whites are good for boiling. Rus- 
sets are good for baking. See Figure 
7 and 8. 


What Causes Mealiness in Potatoes? 


The external medullary area is made 
up principally of a net work of cells that 
hold starch granules. Potato starch has 
a greater swell or expansive power than 
any other kind of starch. If there is 
sufficient starch in the cells, the cell wall 
will be ruptured when the potato is cook- 
ed. The starch grains absorb the water 
which is originally in the potato, taking 
it up like a sponge. As a rule, a potato 
with a thin cortical layer, a skin netted 
or corky (indicating maturity), an ex- 
ternal medullary area uniform in density 
with a crisp texture, and a small internal 
medullary area, becomes very mealy when 
baked. See Figure 9 and 10 illustrating 
appearance of slices of good baking po- 
Note the mealy appearance when 
figure 11. 


tatoes. 
this same 
Such a potato when boiled falls off in 
chunks before it is cooked through, figure 
12. The best boiling potatoes have a cor- 
tical layer that is a little thicker than 
the baking potato. Such potatoes do not 
break apart when cooked but are mealy. 
See figure 13. The external medullary 
area is also just a little less dense than 
See figures 14 and 


variety is baked, 


in the baking potato. 
15. 

Why Are Potatoes Soggy? 

If there is 

within the cells, the walls are not broken 

down in cooking. The additional space 

in the cell fills with water 


not enough starch present 


and the potato 
becomes wet or soggy. See figure 16. 
When the external medullary area is 
not uniform in its starch distribution, that 
is, some cells are well filled with starch 
grains and others are not, the result is 
that there are portions of mealiness and 
sogginess. A potato of this kind will not 
mash uniformly or readily. The best 
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potatoes for mashing or ricing are like- 
wise the best for boiling. 


What Causes Waxiness? 


Potatoes with yellow flesh and_par- 
ticularly those with a smooth pink skin 
and yellow flesh tinted with pink are in- 
These vari- 
eties contain more protein and less starch 
and have a denser structure in both the 
cortical and medullary areas than the 
good baking or boiling varieties. See 
figures 17 and 18. Moist heat coagulates 
or gelatinizes the protein and forms a 
framework which prevents the flaky 
masses of starch falling apart. As a 
result there is a heavy texture and a 
waxy consistency. 


(NOTE—The second part of this article 
will appear in December) 


variably waxy when cooked. 


Home Economics in Kansas 
(Continued from page 328) 

Because of the success of this primary 
grade project, it was decided to continue 
the work and include the first three 
grades in the second year project. This 
was done and the work carried out much 
the same as for the first year. 

During the past year the first five 


grades were included in the project. 
White rats were secured and_ several 
feeding experiments were carried out. 


Of course, the children were intensely 
interested in the little animals and very 
easily caught the idea of 


for health and growth. 


proper food 
Throughout the 
year interest was maintained in this 
health project and the majority of the 
children showed a decided improvement 
in health. Mothers testified that it was 
easier now to get their children to eat 
health rules. 

This project was valuable not only to 
the children and their mothers but to the 
Homemaking girls as well. They found 
health rules so 


proper foods and to observe 


it necessary to observe 
that they could be examples for the chil- 
dren. They learned to assume responsi- 
bility, to meet unexpected situations and 
they developed a genuine interest in child 
problems. This project motivated every 
phase of their Homemaking course. 

Other opportunities for cooperation of 
the Homemaking Department with out- 
side agencies are offered by Better Homes 
Week, Child Health Week, County and 
Community Fairs. 

Reports of good work coming from all 
parts of the state would indicate that 
a real effort has been made by Home 
Economics teachers to adapt their work 
to meet the needs in their particular com- 
munity. 

Note—The house redecoration project was car- 
ried out by Miss Susie Geiger at Phil- 
lipsburgh, Kansas. The grade school 
health project was started three years 
ago at St. Francis, Kansas, by Miss 
Anna M. Johnson. She carried on the 
work for two years. Miss Stella Mae 
Heywood has carried on the work this 
past year. 
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It is not the Cure, it is Prevention 





that counts 


FAULTY elimination may be the beginning of 
numerous diseases. Avoid them by keeping your 
system toned up through correct eating habits. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is an important addition 
to your day’s menu. Eat it for breakfast with milk 
or cream, honey or fruit. Eat it for luncheon, 
baked into bran muffins, or eat it for dinner, baked 
into cookies or bran gingercake. 

Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is one of our best regulat- 
ing foods because it is rich in fiber and minerals. 
It is delicious because it has been thoroughly 
cooked, shredded and toasted. Such combina- 
tions are rare—palatability and healthfulness! 


Send for our Health Pamphlets 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me a set of your Health Pamphlets. 


Name__ ie a es ae Se 


Address 











—=>>= 


= 





RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


Alley ys 
ALLBRAN 


READY To EAT 
“hp yourself te health 
EN Nel 


KELLo 
Ou cate mcs OM PANY 
can 











¥)\\ 

















KELLOGG COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, 
Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, Rice Krispies, and Kaffee Hag 
Coffee—real coffee that lets you sleep. 
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HE 


finest ingredi- 
ents cannot give 
the best results 
unless you use 
Royal Baking 
Powder. Royal, 
the Cream of 
Tartar Baking 
Powder, is the 
choice of food 
experts every- 


where, It always 
leavens per- 
fectly. 








The above illustration is taken 
from our new cook book “Any 
one can Bake.” If you wish full 
directions for making Angel Cakes 
and Gold Cake, send for Reprint 
No. 4 and a copy of the Royal 
Cook Book. 








Tue Royat Bakinc Powper ComPANy, 
Dept. 21, 101 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 
Cook Book and Reprint No. 4. 


Name 








Sources of New Material 


to Teachers 


Following Material Received Since Our 


September Printing. 

280. American Cranberry Exchange. 
Tasty Ways to Serve the Tonic 
Fruit. A small book of recipes 
for the use of cranberries in sauces, 
muffins, hot and cold desserts and 
salads. 


281. Quaker Oats Company. 
What Science Says—A bout Oats and 
Other Cereals. This is a small book 
made up of extracts from the writ- 
ings of physicians and_ nutrition 
specialists in regard to the food 
value of cereals, their ¢:gestibility 
and place in the feeding of children 
and in the treatment of disease. It 
is for distribution to Home Econo- 
mics teachers and dietitians only, 
as the supply is limited. 


282. The Patterson Parchment Paper 

Company. 
Vegetable Parchment Comes Into 
the Kitchen, A recipe booklet giv- 
ing directions for cooking various 
foods in parchment paper. House- 
hold uses for parchment paper are 
also given. 

283. Kitchen Aid Manufacturing Com- 

pany. 
Kitchen Aid—An illustrated book- 
let showing the ways in which this 
piece of electric equipment can be 
used in the household. 

284. Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Film—A Modern Cinderalla—An 
entertaining comedy drama _ based 
on difficulties a young wife exper- 
iences in providing for herself a 
party wardrobe. The sewing ma- 
chine, in the role of “A Modern 
Cinderalla,”’ comes to her rescue, 
making it possible for her to attend 
a Home Coming Football Game and 
Fraternity Dance at the State Uni- 
versity, of which she and her hus- 
band are graduates. One of the 
best reproductions of a college foot- 
ball game ever screened, and an 
actual picture of a college fraterni- 
ty dance are features of this new 


film. 
CORRECTIONS 
Page 254—No. 22. B. “Baking for 
Health.” should read “Bathing for 
Health.” 


Page 258—No. 68. “Armory, Brown & 


Co.” should spell Amory, Browne & Co.” 


Referring to material listed in Septem- 
ber, please make out all checks payable 
to individual manufacturers not to THE 
HOME ECONOMIST. If the amount 
is small send stamps attaching them to 
individual request. 


. 
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Pr-ctical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our ‘“‘Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 


2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 





























gives delightful results} 


Have you tried waterless cooking with 
PATAPAR, the new cookery parchment? 
It gives amazing results. In its clean 
white folds vegetables cook in their own 
juices. All their natural flavor ... a 
their health giving vitamins are saved. 
No juices escape. Husbands marvel at 
the results. Jaded appetites revive. | 
There is no “stunt’’ to cooking with 
PATAPAR. No expensive equipment. 
Each sheet can be used over and over 
again. It brings waterless cooking within 
the reach of all. 
ATAPAR is made by a unique proc- 
ess. There is nothing like it on the 





market. _ Price 35c per envelope (40c 
west o} enver). Ask for it today by 
name ... PATAPAR cookery parchment 


... at your favorite department, meat, or 
grocery store. 


Booklet free?! 


You will find a wealth of 
ideas and recipes for water- 
less cookery in our 24-page 
booklet, ‘Vegetable Parch- 


ment Comes into the 
Kitchen.” Send for your 
copy how, 


The Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. 
Original Makers ofGenuine 
Vegetable Rae — 
Patapar Division, 
Passaic, H.E.11 
Please send the booklet, ‘Vegetable Parchment Comes into 
the Kitchen" and reci, es .. . Free 
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What Teachers Should 
Include in Letters to Food 
Companies 
By Eten M. Wuite 
Carnation Milk Co. 


HIS is written to help women at 

work in Home Economics Depart- 
ments and Home Service Departments of 
food companies, and is of especial im- 
portance to teachers. 

Would you believe that only the other 
day, and many other days, a woman 
wrote me saying that she was interested 
in educational material. I suppose you 
see nothing startling about this at all. 
There isn’t anything very startling about 
such a simply expressed letter but it in- 
volves spending time corresponding with 
this woman to the extent of at least three 
letters and probably more. It means that 
she is going to be bored reading my cor- 
respondence and be bothered at having to 
answer my letters. And, I don’t blame 
her a bit for that part of it. But she 
may not even bother to answer my letters 
—many don’t. 

My first thought upon reading this 
type of letter is, ‘I wonder if she is a 
club woman, a teacher or if she is a 
housewife simply expressing her wish for 
a cook book.’ If I only knew—it would 
make such a difference. ; 

Next I proceeded to write this woman 


asking her if she is a teacher and if so 
what subjects she teaches and the ap- 
proximate number of pupils she has in 
her classes. I ask her if she is a club 
woman. Then I ask her if she could 
make use of the following material. I 
proceed to go into a lengthy, dry discus- 
sion of the educational material available 
for teachers and club women and its 
possible uses. The poor woman is no 
doubt bored before she gets through the 
third paragraph, but what am I to do and 
what are other food concerns expected to 
do under the same circumstances? ‘The 
woman has forced this letter upon her- 
self. She finally plows through it. She 
may throw it away and never give it 
another thought. She may lay it aside 
thinking she will answer it later—then 
she forgets about it. That is what Home 
Economics Departments are up against. 
But, supposing she is a teacher. She will 
plow through it with a purpose and will 
decide which material will be of the 
most value to her. Her intentions are 
good but she probably puts off actually 
writing for the material. We wait pa- 
tiently for her answer. Finally we 
realize that a month or two has passed 
by since we received her first letter. We 
write a little reminder note asking her 
politely if she is ready for us to send 
her material. We are still at a loss to 
know what she teaches or if she really 
is a teacher. We may get a reply and we 
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may not. If we don’t we just forget too. 
But if we do receive a reply we immed- 
iately get materials together and ship 
them off with a letter telling more about 
the product. 

If this correspondent has forgotten to 
tell us the number of pupils in her class 
we must write her again; this time we 
inclose a self-addressed envelope so as to 
be sure to keep her interested. 

I cannot help but feel that interest is 
lost in this tedious correspondence. 
Teachers are not writing to one food 
company, they are writing to many and 
think of the time it must take if all teach- 
ers are as indefinite as many of ours 
appear to be in writing for materials. 

All food companies encourage the use 
of their educational materials and are 
glad to send supplies to any one showing 
an interest for them. That is why we want 
to help the teachers in getting their ma- 
terials promptly while they are enthusias- 
tic about receiving it. 

Dear teachers, you mean well, we know, 
but may we food companies in a body 
ask you, please, when writing in for ma- 
terials, to tell us what subjects you teach, 
approximately the number of pupils you 
have in your classes and how you intend 
using the material. Is it so much to ask? 
It helps both of us, it hurries up the ship- 
ment of material and helps us reach you 
with our product while you are still en- 
thusiastic about it. 





Plenty of variety Here 


i) 


\S 
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or the busy housewife 


Every woman who does home demonstra- 


tion work again and again hears the plea: 
“Teach us how to get variety into our 


| meals.” There’s plenty of variety in one 
jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. This rich 
nut flavor fits into all kinds of recipes. Cake 
fillings and frostings, salads and salad dress- 


their diet. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING 


ings, assorted combination sandwiches, are 
a few suggestions. As for the children, this 
delicious and wholesome food can be used 
in many ways to break the monotony of 


COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


eech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 of The Home 
Economist and The American Food Journal, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1928, 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Home Economist and The American 
Food Journal, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912 embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1928. 
ETHEL M GOODWIN, 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924 Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 
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NATIONAL 
CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS | 


NATIONAL ANILINE 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 





40 Rector Street, New York 


National Malic Acid FP 


The Ideal Acidulent 
for All Food Products 














CRISCO— 


the perfect cooking fat for school lunchrooms 


Crisco may be used wherever a shortening or 
cooking fat is required—from the making of 
delicious, fine-textured cakes and flaky pie-crust 
to the enriching of sauces and gravies. It is 
100% fat—purely vegetable—with a delicately 
sweet flavor which adds to, rather than detracts 
from the flavor of foods prepared with it. 


A trial will convince you that Crisco possesses 
many qualities which make it unusually fine for 
the preparation of tasty, wholesome foods for 
the school lunchroom. 


Recipes for using Crisco are included in “A 
Manual of Cookery,” a helpful educational pro- 
ject prepared by Procter & Gamble, makers of 
Crisco. A copy of the Manual will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher, and additional 
copies will be supplied for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text books. 


Please use coupon below in requesting a free copy. 


Procter . Gamble Co., 

Dept. V-1128, 

Cincinnati, O. 

Please send , me, without cost, a sample copy of “A Manual 
of Cookery.’ 
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THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
327 South La Salle St. :: Chicago, II. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
630 West 34th St. New York City 
Langdon Station :: Washington, D. C. 


245-11th St. oe San Francisco, Cal, 
Twelfth and Pike ‘Streets, Seattle, Wash. 
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| Uncle Jake says— 


“The man with one five and two one dollar bills who does not 
ostentatiously wrap the “William” around the “Willies,” 





is too 
modest to run for office or successfully court a grass widow.” 


Just as a band well uniformed will attract more attention 
than will one poorly clothed in citizen dress, so will our 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
and 
WAXED PAPERS 


lend an air of distinction to your products. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 00, 
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bed Zand Parchment Popers Protect Food. 




















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


Why Don't You 


write to Miss Marye Dahnke, head of our 
Home Economics Dept., for some of the 
interesting and helpful literature we have 
prepared on cheese and its uses? Cheese 


is such an important food that no one 





“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 





should be without a thorough knowledge of 
the great variety of ways to serve it as well 
as its dietetic value. This literature is free, 
just check off on the coupon below copies 
you would like and it will be a pleasure for 
us to send them. 


Home Economics Dept. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 402 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send me the items checked below: 
] Recipe Book. 
] Romance of Cheese. 

} Cheese Food Value Chart. 
] 


Outlines of Cheese Demonstrations 
Cheese Salads & Main Dishes. 


Cheese and ways to serve it. 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


Name 


Address 
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DOUTCES Of MALerlals for use of HOME ECONOMICS TeAChETS 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 
being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECONOMIST. 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 
issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 


Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 


Meat Charts and Recipes 


A series of charts showing the various 





adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college lesson plans. 
students. 


cuts of meat and their uses, also un- 
{usual recipes, adapted from French 
cookery on filing cards. 


A series of interesting bulletins with 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 























CThe BEST COOKS use 


Al U In l N U Mm quail a Sites 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 











THE FINEST GIFT 


is one that you value yourself. 
You have found out how useful 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


has been to you in your daily work. It will probably 
be just as highly helpful to some friend who is doing 
home economics work in your own city or elsewhere. 

You would be thanked twelve times a year, each time las 
THE HOME ECONOMIST arrived, not necessarily ee: 
by word or letter, but in that other teacher’s mind 


ott ead thought in so helping her in her teaching White J Distilled m Vinegar 


Here is a coupon that will solve a Christmas prob- 
lem, and we will send a gift card with the first number. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 


MANUFACTURERS 


DiSTittes vinEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 














made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


THe Home Economist, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Send THE HOME ECONOMIST for one (1) year as a 
Christmas Gift and also send a gift card to 
Name 











CE Ee er ee oe ee Er eer ee er eT ees 
I enclose $2.00. 

CN ARCS eGR nse de beedcce ss bake ed Fe AS SaSedaS oe SS Renewed 

LE TT TET TEE TET LTT Tee CTT TT TTT 


Write us for quotations 




















